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Guest [:ditorial 


TWO KINDS OF GEOGRAPHY 


; > 


recent Guest E:ditortal Brian 


na 
In a 


wrote in regard to “the formal approach to 


Berry 
oe ography ’ that ‘little interest is evidenced 
In the 


the integration of diverse 


pec uliarities of individual places Ol 
facts in area be 
ause uniqueness and exceptionalism imply 
which the i 


These 


geographers uneasy 


a lack of that generality “quanti 


fiers’ consider desirable words will, 


no doubt, make many 


vhile other geographers will applaud them 
Ouite 


t 


apart from the methods used, is 


primary concern with generality a desirabk 
ittribute for geography f 

Scholars have long believed that there are 
idio 
nomothetic way \ 


may De 


two wavs of examining the world, the 


graphic way and the 


nomothets approach 


detined as 


ne in which the avowed purpose is the dis 
Che scholar 
approach Is 


to the 


covery of general laws using 
interested in 


thev will 
Most of th 


economics 


the nomotheti 
particulars only extent that 


lead 


social sciences, particular) 


him to the generalities 


and 


sociology, are considered primarily nomo 


thetic, however immature their attempts to 


tind laws may be at present \n idiographi 


ipproach is one in which primary attention 
toward individual « 


situations. A 


Is dire cle d 


vents of! 


scholar in a primarily idio 


graphic discipline assumes and uses laws to 


} 


gain an understanding of the particular 


situation, but he does not 


task to 


consider it his 


discover such laws. History is a 


notable example of an idiographic discipline 


In a sense, the nomothetic scholar and the 


idiographic scholar direc 


work in opposite 
and they have different 
What kind of a discipline is 


Probably in 


human 


tions, objectives. 


geography ? 
the past geography, or at least 


geography has been more nearly 


idiographic in nature, althou 


reo? 
| 


raphers have thought ol the these 


terms On the other 


hand, tl ewe! 
‘scientific, ”’ largely 


] 


ing school of geography is obviously nomo- 


quantitative, law-seek 


thetic. Contemporary research and teaching 


is both nomothetic and idio 


recognition and understanding 


of this dichotomy may be important to thi 
future development of our field. 

Some geographers will maintain that th 
idiographi approat h is, and will remain, the 
most valuable one for geographers to take, 
and that the objectives of the geographet 
hould ‘the i 


dividual 


include peculiarities of in 
‘the 
Chey 


fulfills its purpose 


places”” and integration of 


diverse facts in area.” will claim that 


ve ography, like history, 


best as a synthesizing, integrating, intet 


pretive, and that it is 
a discipline in which subjectivity and judg 
ment are Phese 


ver graphy 


broadening discipline, 


characteristics. 
that 
a stronger discipline 
that 


integral 
geographers may 


should be 


but they will not 


agree 
than it is, 
agree the absence of 
goals is the 
that the 
lies in a number of other reasons in 


scientific sophisti ition and 


difficulty. Instead, they will argue 
troubl 
cluding the great diversity of opinions among 
geographers as to what geography is trying 
to accomplish, and the rather severe unbal 
ance in emphasis on the natural environ 
ment 


On the other 


hand, a growing minority of 
geographers assert that geography should be 

The s( 
| 


Have 


nomothetic. scholars believe that 


geographers neglected to make satis 


factory use of the 
able 


their problems more carefully, that the meth 


newest tec hnique s avail 


to scientists, that they should structurs 


ods of their research should be quantitative 


whenever possible, and—most important 


tha geographic reseal h should be designed 


t 
] 


ead towards hypotheses, theories, and 


this 


laws. school 


Geographers of suggest 
more than simple improvement of the field; 
they that it be 


primarily idiographic 


suggest changed from the 
discipline that it has 
been to a field largely nomothetic in nature. 

Recognition of the idiographic-nomothetk 
itself 


For example, it does not tell us 


dichotomy does not in answer any 


questions. 
a desirable attribute. 


whether gene rality is 


But an awareness of this dichotomy should 


enable us to consider more intelligently the 
future course of geography. 


) 


WILLIAM R. SIDDALI 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
VANCOUVER AREA 


P. dD. VWcGovw ri 


The pace a id direction ot 
ndustrial growth depend on 
and disad\ tages compared 
tario al well-known featu ith ther regions Fundamentally, 
t] raphy | nada, | hese reflect the physi 
ilso various comn 


which 


it 
study Untortu y, th ha tutional policies, and tron 

been to divert itt tioh | l ne iv view ol in industrialist see} ‘ loca- 
nificant developmie 1 th tion for his plant these may » the 
the counti I ough l , L\ ) decisive factors in his choice ot one 
region rather than another \ccord- 
nely, I issessing the ittractiol 


industry we to tl 


tern the economic environment l 


industrial devel pI it tl ul concept which embodies all the intlu- 


couver area, but in additi he nature I , physical an ise, on the 


l 
} 


of this development h a bution industry It is further 
features ol particul terest t ‘Sl le to describe the economic en 
‘OVI iphers Phe Vancouver ; | | nn t in quantitative and compara 
industrial areas outside the « ti ‘rms, and for this purpose we can 
concel atl I he al u ‘asily obtainable data on the costs 
irious tactors ol production 


which have | or | l ‘ Noh ‘ Ss, wage rates, land values, 


lished in spit f the ( I tl , , are the basis of most locational 
from the ceutet | ONS lee isions even though in some instances 
existence may, therefore, revea l ; the connection may be indirect and 
of the | { hicl counter! I tenuous. 


attractiol | | | 1] | } trati The V. COUVE!I irea has its quota ol 


of markets a up} the latter; for example, there are firms 
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which have been attracted to the region 


by such unique characteristics as (a 


distance from competitors in eastern 


Canada, (b) proximity to parent com 


panies on the west coast of the United 


States, and (c) the amenities of the re- 
final 


influenced by 


gion. However, in the analysis 


even these firms were 


costs in one way or another, and like 


the majority they located here because 
that 


this region offered a suitable economic 


they believed, rightly or wrongly, 


environment. The features of this en- 


vironment are, therefore, worthy of some 


clisc ussion. 


TRANSPORTATION Costs 


ite 


west 


the 
2000 


Vane Oouvel on 
Canada 


miles from the nation’s principal 


location ol 


coast ol and ovet 


COon- 
centration of markets and suppliers 
makes transportation costs a major in- 
fluence on the course of industrial devel- 


opment. Three principal elfects are 


discernible. Freight costs are a heavy 


burden on manufacturers of low value, 


bulky commodities in 


the Vancouver 


area who seek to distant 


North 


Che weight of this burden is, in 


compete 11 


American and world markets. 


fact, in 


creasing due to the current tendency 


of the railway companies in the face ol 
the road 


increasing competition from 


haulage operators for the 


traffic, 


more remu- 


nerative LO place a dispropor- 


tionate share of then rising 


rapidly 


the low value commodities. 


costs on 


On the other hand costs 


transport iwi0n 


do not discourage shipment otf the more 


valuable items to distant 


markets, and 


by this criterion at any rate peripheral 


locations such as Vancouvet ire nol 
ch of the terial 1 tl 
the Lower Mainla 
the 


polit il 
of 1100 1 


(s;EOGRAPHY 


necessarily at a competitive disadvan 


tage for this type of production. 


Secondly, the very fact of distance 


from the principal industrial areas ol 
Canada gives manutacturers of certain 
types of products in the Vancouver area 


a measure of protection from ‘‘outside”’ 


competition. The cost of sending rela- 


tively low value, perishable, bulky, 


heavy, or fragile voods from Ontario 


and more distant parts to western Can- 


ada is sufficiently high to 


encourage 
the establishment of plants in the ‘ pro- 
tected’” market in the west. However, 
at the present time the areal extent ol 
this is the so- 


irtificially reduced by 


called bridge subsidy system. This has 
the effect of reducing the freight rate 
paid by manufacturers in the central 
provinces on shipments to the prairie 
provinces in view of the large uninhab- 
ited part ol the Shield which these have 
the 


competitive position of Vancouver and 


to cross. The result is to weaken 


other western firms in the prairie market 


and thus offset 


one of the natural in 
centives to establish plants in the west. 


Thirdly, as a Vancouver's 


result. of 
geographical situation close to the Inter- 
Ss si« < ‘ I 

national Boundary, and on sheltered 
tidewater, local manufacturers have the 


opportunity ol 


“exporting” their goods 


to eastern Canada by American as well 
as by 


the 


Canadian railroads, or by sea vii 
Canal 


continent. 


instead of by rail 


The 


undoubtedly 


Panama 


the 


ACTOSS 


port ol 


Vancouver 1s the 


one ol 
basic industries in the regional economy, 
and one which has encouraged several 
here, but as a 


ndustries to locate 


stimulus to industrial development the 


‘Panama alternative” is an 


equally 
important consequence of the develop- 
ment of port facilities. The effect is 
to give firms in the Vancouver area lower 
freight rates on shipments of primary 
produce than those payable by the Ed 


monton and Calgary and other western 
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industrial areas ive 


The same advant 
is obtained by Vancouver firms in thei 
capacity as consumers of steel and othe 


Much of 


for such items is met by 


materials. the local demand 


hrs in eastern 


Canada, who invariably have obtained 


relatively low agreed charges from the 


railway companies. Because of the 


competition by ocean the 


Var 


lower than 


shipping, 


freight charge to couver 1s oltei 


considerably to inland cen 


ters; for example, the rail rate on 100 
pounds of steel from Hamilton to [Ed 


) 


monton is approximately $2.40 while to 


Vancouver it is only hall uch 


is m 


LAND Ce 


STS 


\ feature of British Columbia 


very the land area 
\luch 
the extreme southwest 
Valley 
route- 


batholith, and 


virtually the only part of the coast with 


small part ol total 


which is inhabited or improved. 
of this is in col 


ner where the Lowe 


(Fig. 1 


Way 


| rasel 


aflords a relatively eas\ 


through tne coast 


a climate, topography, and soils 


Con 


ducive to intensive agricultural and 


urban development. This valley has a 
usable area of roughly 1000 square miles, 
little more than 


a quarter of one per cent 


of the land area of the province, but 
contains 60 per cent of the population, 
a large part ol the agriculture, and nearly 
all the 


Se¢ ondat \ 


The 


centrated in 


manufacturing in 


dustry. latter is fact 


NI tropoli 


tan Area at the extreme western end ot 


Con 
the Vancouver 
the vallev where the delta of the Fraser 
provides extensive waterfront sites for 
industrial and port development. 

Some sections of the waterfront in the 
Vancouver area ire expensive to develop 


because they either slope steeply down 


\rmstro 
Dept oO 


Survevs, Ottawa, 1956 
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to sea level, or offer only low-lying peat 
building, 


the 


foundation for 


the 


deposits isa 


ind in much of remainder of 


valley a blanket of glacio-marine clays 


ind tills vives rise to costly foundation 


problems. However, these physical 


difficulties do not adequately explain 


why industrial land in the Vancouver 


area is, generally speaking, considerably 
more expensive than in other industrial 
The 


shown in | 


Canada. extent of the 


ible I. 


prices pert iin to serviced industri | land 


reas in 


difference 1s These 


with good foundations within ten miles 
of the center of the metropolitan 


choice waterfront property on very cen- 


sites cost considerably more in il] 


tral 


areas, and more distant sites with poor 


foundations and fewer services generally 


sell at lowet prices. 


Speculation is undoubtedly one of the 
reasons for the high land values 


rhe 


for land to hold has been extremely 
: ! 


Mayor 


in the Vancouver area demand 


heavy in redent ve because of the 


irs 


very last) pace ol develop lent, and 


because of a general belief that suitable 


land is very scarce Bu ilthough the 


of buildable land in British Colum- 


is limited, it is in fac much 
likely 


pur yx SCS 


Ver\ 


more than is ever to be required 


However, 


ANV rate l il 


for butiding 


up 


to the present at 1c] is being 


bought for speculative and precau 


tionary motives as much as tor develop 


ment with the result that the Vancouver 


irea is at a relative disadvantage in 


terms ol lat dl costs 


10,000- 20,000 
1,000 10,000 
6,000 15,000 
+.000- 10.000 


6.000— 15.000 
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\ further 


sprawling 


reason tor this is the 


pattern of urban growth 


| igure 1 shows. that Vancouver is 
hemmed in on the north by the southern 
the ¢ 


the 


edge ol oast Range, and on the 


west by Strait of Georgia, with 


the result that the southern and western 


fringes are having to accommodate a 


more than proportional share of the 


development Excessive subdivision o 


land in these directions is forcing in 


dustry to pay high prices to reassemble 
parcels of adequate size, or alternatively 
to “leap-frog”’ thead of the fringe. 


\s a 


further 


far 


result it is necessary to go much 


out from the center in the 


Vancouver area than in other metro 


politan areas to cheap land in 


large pare els 


Locat MATERIALS 


The 


tains several of 


hinterland of Vancouver 


COl- 
materials 
The 


SUS 


the basic raw 


used by manufacturing industry 


outstanding 


feature is a huge and 


tained soltwoods of \ 


ind The 


location of Vancouver enables 


vield of rious 


SIZeS coastal 


types, grades, 


mills 


and factories in the area to obtain logs 


easily and cheaply from all parts of the 
coast forest district of British Columbia, 


and the delta of the Fraser and its 


tributaries provide access and_ storage 
Valley. 
Valley 


provide the natural basis for a large 


space far into the Lower Fraser 


soils of the 


ite climate and 


output of dairy produce, vegetables, 


and small fruits which represents input 


to the food processing industries. Great 


possibilities exist of increasing agricul 
tural output by more intensive utiliza 


tion of the better alluvial soils and by 


bringing into use a larger part of the 


boulder clays on the upland areas 


Obstacles to this are the increasing 


dk 
| 


( i Kelly 
“Wwe es } 


l 
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competition from other agricultural re 
gions in Canada and the United States, 
ind the 


in the Vancouver area to urban develop 


loss of some of the best soils 


ment Fortunately, in this area the 
agricultural land 


ind 


likely to arise 


usual conflict between 


use and the extraction of gravel 


othe 
( rlac ial, 


ol gravel, 


deposits is not 


marine, and fluvial deposits 


clavs, and sand ire found 


the 


throughout and 


the 


metropolitan area 


Lower Fraser Vallev: the former 


offering the advantage of closeness to 


ig 
latter the 
land 


industries producing relatively 


markets and the ittraction 


ol cheap enough for extensive 
low val 
ued non-metallic 


Oil and n 


mineral products 


tural as are available 


~ 


industries in the Vancouver area via 


\lberta 


district of 


pipelines from northern and 
the Peace 
Columbia. 


built-in capacity 


River British 


Four refineries with huge 


for further expansion 


of output are now est iblished in the 


irea and producing petroleum’ and 


by-products. In addition mention has 


recently been made of a possible new 


pipeline to carry gas by-products trom 
fields to the Pacific 


the northern coast 


to serve the growing markets in British 
Columbia and northwest United States 


These developments are reducing the 


disadvantages of the Vancouver 
compared with the Edmonton area 1 
respect to the basic materials for certa 
chemical industries 


\lany 


Columbia, 


metals are mined i British 


but at. present the vreater 


part ol the output is exported either as 
rhe 


latter takes place at various locations in 


raw ore or after primary smelting. 


the interior of the province closer to 


the mines and where land, water, 


Van 


ore im 


powell ire cheaper than in the 


couver area Deposits ot iron 


the coastal part of the province are 


proven at 10 million tons m 


} S- 


sibly give rise to a small blast furnace 
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unit in the next few vears.’ However, 


deposits of coking coal on Vancouver 


Island are of poor quality and virtually 


exhausted, and it would appear that in 


\ al- 


coMm- 


regard to input at any rate the 
couver area is at a disadvantage 
pared with southeast British Columbia 


\lberta as 


iron 


and southwest a location for 


an integrated and steel 


plant. 
Vancouver has the advantage of large 
supplies of scrap metal from its port 


and existing industries, and this has 


provided the basis for an integrated 
operation comprising the production of 
steel ingots, and rolling mill and 


mill 


size range. 


mer- 


chant products in the medium- 


WATER 


AND POWER 


| he Van OuVverF area is espe ially well 
endowed with the natural features basic 


toa good water supply. 


Phe principal 


source of this at the present time is the 


i 


southern fringe of the Coast Range 


\lountains which line the north shore 


of Burrard Inlet (the Vancouver har- 


- these mountains receive an 
125 


bor annual 


rainfall of inches at the intake 


points, and provide a large year-round 


source of supply. By their form they 


‘also provide suitable sites for storage 


reservoirs at elevations of 500 to 1500 
feet above the main valley. \s 


virtually the 


a result 


whole of the 


Vancouver 
metropolitan area 1s supplied with water 
nearby 


from a source without any ex 


Phis 


natural ad- 


penditure on 
oll, 


vantages in 


pumping region 


Starts 


therefore, with 


respect ol water supplies. 


However, there are undoubtedly cer- 


tain disadvantages in the physical lea- 


tures of the area which partly offset the 


advantages. High costs were incurred in 


constructing t large dams which are 


(sEOGRAPHY 


required at the storage reservoirs in the 
mountains, and distribution mains had 
to be laid underwater to take the supply 
Inlet 


of consumers, and 


across Burrard to the main body 


the Fraser 


across 
River to the 


municipalities on 


meet demand 
the far 


metropolitan area. In 


the 
the 
addition the ex- 


trom 


side of 


tensive sprawl development in that di- 
rection is particularly costly to supply, 


and as these areas are serviced at the 


common rate, 


the result is to raise the 


cost of water to more 


rhe 
water are compared with those of other 
metropolitan areas in Table II. 


favorably situated 


users. actual 


rates charged for 


In spite of the comparatively low 


cost of water in the Vancouver area, the 


rates are 


high enough to place a cCon- 


siderable burden on heavy water-using 


industries, with the result that industries 
of this tvpe have been tending to rely 
on alternative sources of supply or else 


locate 


outside the 


metropolitan area 
altogether. Fortunately, alternative 
supplies of industrial water are readily 
available from the sea and rivers on the 


periphery of the 


the 
ground water found in the superficial 


Valley 


Water is also power in southern Brit 


area, and from 


deposits in the Lower Fraser 


ish Columbia, and in this the 
physical environment of the Vancouver 


area 


regard 


appears once iain as something 


of a mixed blessing. Up to the present, 


practically all the electricity consumed 


rABLE Il 
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Valley 


the harnessing of natural 


in the Lower Fraset has been 


venerated by 


water power at various sites in the ( 


oOasi 


Range \s demand has grown it has 


been necessary to develop the power 


potential of more distant parts up to 


200 miles to the north, which has meant 


heavy transmission 


costs to bring the 


power the very dithcult 


across 


terrain 
suppl nd 
Within the Valley urban 


development has enerally 


between the source of the 


its consumers. 


] 
takel place 


at a much lower density than in the 


other metropolitan areas in Canada and 


power distribution 


costs are conse 
quently higher. In addition the Toronto 


area, for example, has the important 


further 


load 


from the larger proportion of industrial 


advantage of a much 


factor due to the 


steady demand 


customers and the lack of 


seasonal 


The 
the 


Variation in industrial activity. 


cost ol provi ing electric power to 


Vancouver area is, not as low 


lead 


therefore, 
as the physical endowment might 
one to expect. 
In terms ol 


dustrial users of electric 


. the Van- 
favorable 
II] 


1 
tine 


Pow 
COUVer area Is 1) al More 


Pable 


these rates are in 


position, as shown i 


How 


ever, part result 


ot the poli 1es adopted by the various 


power COMPpanhtes, and An\ changes 11) 


these poli Ices would ch nee the rel itive 
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position of the various areas. In the 


Winnipeg area the present practice 1S 


LO ¢ harge on the basis of total connected 


load rather than on actual peak load 


incurred by the customer, which ts the 


more usual svstem, and it appears that 


the Winnipeg rates might be even lower 


than they are at the rate 


present 1 


structure were modernized In the 


Foronto area the rates ch irged to resi 


dential customers are susidized by in- 


creased charges on industry with the 


result that industrial rates are higher 


than they might otherwise be 


LABOR (¢ 


OSTS 


High labor 


management 


costs and 


labor- 


iture ol 


poor 
relations are a fe 
British Columbia, and one which 


hold 


setback in the i x » ol 


Mali- 


ivement representatives respon- 


sible for any 


industrial growth which the 


province 
This 


ull- 


has come to regard as normal 


effect is far from proved, but it is 


doubtedly that, 


labor 


in the construction, 


true Oo} the averave, 


costs in 


manufacturing ind also 


transportation, and 


service industries have been consistently 


higher than 4 inv other Canadian 


province throughout the fifties, without 


apparent offset by higher produc 
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tivity. Similarly, Vancouver has higher 
the 


major metropolitan areas in Canada.? 


average labor costs than other 


The basis of labor conflict les in the 


fact that the proportion of nonagricul- 
tural paid workers belonging to trade 


unions in 1957 was, in British Columbia, 


55 per cent; Ontario, 33 per cel 


i; 
Quebec, 25 per cent; and Canada as a 
34 


not 


whole, per cent. This in itselt 


] 


should discourage industrial devel- 


Table I\ 


Columbia also 


shows that 


had 


than its share of labor-management dis- 


opment, but 


British has more 


putes culminating in overt strikes. 
Che 


of British Columbia and the Vancouver 


relatively unfavorable position 


area in these respects is mainly due to 


the preponderance of strike-prone pri- 


logging, saw- 


The 


licity afforded the frequent disputes and 


mary industries such 


as 


milling, and construction. pub- 


wage increases in these industries has 


encouraged other labor groups to aim 


high, and has also given rise to an 


exaggerated view of the labor situation 
and its retarding effects. 
In view of the fast pace of industrial 


Statistics 


Earni 


1946-57, 


Bureau of 


and Hourly 


Dominior 
Van-Hou 
Ottawa, 1958 

5S. M. Jamieson: ‘Cultural Factors Affecting 
Industrial Relation B. C.,"’ Transaction 
the Eleventh B. C Resou Conference, 
Victoria, 1958, p. 1 


s in 
Val 


(ra 


1941 
1951 
1956 
Peak ye 
1946 


1952 


(sEOGRAPHY 


development in the Vancouver area in 


recent years it is hard to believe that 


the relatively unfavorable labor 


costs 


and attitudes are a serious deterrent to 
development in this region at any rate. 
However, locational theory would sug- 
gest that they may in fact be exercising 
an important influence on the industrial 
ot 


this Table V has been prepared. 


structure check 
This 
shows the relative importance of labor 
the 


the region, and to 


costs in various major groups ol 


the Van- 
couver area, and the rate of growth in 
employment 


manufacturing in 


industry 


in each group in recent 


vears. <A point of considerable interest 
is that although growth has taken place 
in all industries the highest rates of in- 
crease have been in those groups (other 
than: foodstuffs) in which labor costs are 


a relatively small part ol total costs. 


LocaL MARKETS 


One of the principal factors which 


is offsetting to some extent the 


the 


veo- 


graphical isolation of Vancouver 
area is the rapid increase in the size 
the local 


This is the result of a 


ol manufactured 


market for 
goods. 


ot 


last rate 


population growth combined with 
a high level of purchasing power and 
a high rate of spending. It has recently 
been shown that the British Columbia 


Alberta market area has had higher per 
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Capita purchasing powel than the other 


narket areas in Canada over the past 


ind that by 1956 retail sales 
Columbia 


other 


30) vears, 
higher than 
rhe 


the Vancouver 


in British were 


in any western province 
growth of population 1 
area and in British Columbia as a whole 
over the shown. in 


Fable VI. 


proportior ol 


past 25 ve 
Durin 


the 1 


irs 1S 


this the 


S 


period 
itional 
Columbia 


per cent to d.é 


population 


resident in British increased 


irom 60.0 
ite 


British 


per cent, 


increase in the population ol 


Columbia in recent vears ap- 


pears to have been mainly due to a 


large amount of immigration from othet 


parts of Canada and = from abroad 


extraordinary 
| he 


the pre 


rather than to any 


of natural increase mayority 


the immigrants to vince were 


no doubt attracted primarily by Oppo! 


tunities of employment and advance 


ment but, although this cannot be 


proved at the present time, it seems 
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likely 


came to the Vancouver area 


that a large number ot those who 


were also 


attracted by the amenities of the south- 


west corner of British Columbia just 


as many other people have been at 


tracted to California in the United 


States This is a region with what is 


generally recognized iS a pleasant cli- 


mate; average temperatures in the Lower 
Valley r 


70 


fraser from 35 degrees in 


July, and 


from 35 11 ‘s in the 


ange 
January to deg 
annual rainfall 


and southern the 


Valley to 


north In 


western parts ol 


65 inches in the east and 


addition, Vancouver has 


natural surroundings of sea and moun 


tain unsurpassed in natural beauty and 


value by any other 
} } 


mas these 


recreational regio! 


in Canada. Factors su have 


been recognized as an important torce 


mn migration ittfluent so 


patterns 
cieties 


Thus the amenities of the Vancouver 


area constitute one of its most important 


advantages is attracting industry 


directly as was shown at the beginnin 


S 


indirec tly by 


of this paper, and also 
ittrac ting people in their dual « Lpac ity 
labor 


Vai 


extent 


as consumers and foree 


Popula 


tion growth in the couver area 1s, 


therefore, to some the sponta- 


neous factor in the development process 


\IANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 


rhe 


employnrent structure of the Var 


place ot manufacturing in the 
wcouver 


This 


quarter ol 


area is tllustrated in Figure 


shows that only about 


one 
the labor force is directly dependent on 
manufacturing, and that this is equalled 


by the service group and far exceeded 


by the combined total of all the tertiary 


ndoubtedly, 


sectors [ 


ower M 
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ployment in the latter is 
in that 


‘non-basi 
it serves rather than stimulates 
regional growth, but in this region at 
any rate the tertiary sectors also prov ide 
ol 


Transportation, 


a considerable part the economic 


base. 


wholesale dis- 


tribution, and 


governmental, business, 
personal, and recreational services are 
the 


important functions of 


Vancouver 
area simply because it is the only major 
Canadian port on the Pacific coast, and 
the only major urban concentration in 
British 


fairly 


Columbia. The result is a 


diversified economy with = con- 


sequent protection against widespread 


depression and an appeal to immigrants 


from a wide range of age and occupa- 


tion groups. 
Although 


dustrial 


not 


predominantly an 


center, the Vancouver are: 


1 1S 
steadily increasing its share of Canadian 
1931 


national 


manufacturing industry. Between 


and 1956 the proportion ol 


output of manufactured goods produced 


by firms in the Vancouver area. in- 


creased from 2.6 per cent to 4.3 > per 


cent, and the proportion of national 


employment in 


2.4 


this 


manufacturing from 


per cent 


25-vear 


to 4.2 per cent (ver 
ol 
people employed in manufacturing in 


12,600 


period the number 


{ 


Vancouver irom 


to 56,300 


the area rose 


it a fairly 


constant 1 but 


ate, 
with a slowing down during the depres- 
sion and a speeding up during the war. 
The principal reasons for the increase 


are the expansion of the Canadian and 


(s;EOGRAPHY 


VI 


ER AREA, 1931 


1956 


international markets for wood and 


paper products, and the growth of a 
LOT 


in Canada 


ol 


local market western 


a multitude other 


manufactured 
items. 

The changes which have taken place 
the ol 


the Vancouver area as a result of the de- 


in structure manufacturing in 


velopments since 1931 are evident from 
a comparison of the profiles in Figure 3. 


this the 


During period wood-based 


industries (wood products, pulp and 
the 
region’s manufacturing employment 


to At 


the same time the food and beverages 


paper) increased their share of 


from 27 per cent 37 per cent. 


group (the other large resource-based 


industry of the region) fell from 28 per 


cent to 20 per cent, mainly because ol 


productivity increases in the canning 


STRUCTURE 
VANCOUVER 


OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE 
METROPOLITAN AREA IN 1956 


% of total labour force 
10% 20% 


Manufacturing 
Service 
Trade 
Tronspt'n &Util 
Construction 
Finance 
Agriculture 
Extractive 


Unclassified 


Source: Estimates for Census Div.4 by the Bureau of 


Economics and Statistics, Victoria, B.C 


FIG 
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STRUCTURE OF MANUFACTURING IN THE 
VANCOUVER METROPOLITAN AREA,I93/ &1956 


% of mfg. labour force 


10% 20% 


Wood Products 
Paper Products 
Printing & Publishing 
iron & Steel Products 
Transportation Eqmt 
Non-Ferrous Metals 
Electrical Apparatus 
Non-metallic Minerals 
Chemical Products 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, General Review of 
the Manufacturing Indus!ries of Canada, !93! & 1956 


Source 


Fic, 


and preserving of fish, fruit, and vege- 
The 


a significant 


tables. other mayor change, and 


the rise from 13 


One, is 


per cent to 20 per cent in the metals 


and machinery group (iron, steel, and 


non-ferrous products, and electrical ap 


paratus Its significance lies in the 


effect on the range and type of manu- 


facturing carried on in the Vancouver 


rea, because, though obviously this 


irea is still highly specialized in) wood 


products, important trends are dis 


cernible whi h are at once the outcome 


of the economic and veographical chat 


acteristics of the area, and the founda 


tion of the new economic en’ mimnent 


facing future developers. 
DIVERSIFICATION 


rhe 


portant 


number and variety of the im 


and distinctive industries in a 


region provide a summary view olf its 


diversification. In simple quantitative 


terms an important industry, in the 


Vancouver area at anv rate, can be 


defined as one employing 1000 or more 
industry as 


people, and a distinctive 
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an important industry with a location 


quotient of 1.5 or more. 
The important and distinctive indus- 
tries in the Vancouver area in 1956 


Fable VII. 


the wood products, paper 


are 


shown in Prominent in 


this list are 


produ ts, and foodstuffs groups; indus- 


tries with a basis in the raw materials 


obtained from the coastal the 


lorests, 
Valley ’ 
The ship- 


Lower Fraset and 


the 


the 


soils of 


the rivers and ocean. 


building industry is primarily concerned 


with building fishing vessels, and 


tugs 


and barges for the increasing volume 


of coastal trattice, while industrial 


ma- 
chinery is produced in response to the 
demand by the sawmills, pulp mills, and 
smelters scattered across British Colum- 
bia. On the other hand, the importance 


of printing, petroleum refining, bakery 


products, clothing, and = sheet metal 


products is a reflection of the growth 
of the local market for consumer goods 
and Vancouver's position is the service 
center for the whole province. 


Fable VII 


and 


Chree of the industries in 


namely, paper, petroleum sheet 


metal products 
1951 


further diversification has taken place 


grew to prominence 


between and 1956 Since then 


bv the establishment in the region of 


several industries not previously 


The and 


repre- 


sented here wood paper 


groups have gained parti le board plants 


mull. 


steel 


and a fine New metal 
pipe mill, a 


extrusion 


paper 
include al 


mill, 


rod 


industries 


copper aluminum and 


wire plants, and the production 


of copper and aluminum wire and cable. 


In the non-metallic minerals and chem- 


icals groups the last few vears have 


brought into the region large cement 


lhe lo 
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rABLI 


fs 


ON wv 


plant, plaster board Manulacturing, and 
the chlorine, 


lhe 


latter group is a direct response to the 


production — of 


phenol, 


caustic soda, and sodium chlorate 


very rapid expansion of pulp and paper 


production in other parts of British 


Columbia. 
Diversification can also be measured 
by the number of firms of various sizes 


in the region. In this case we need a 


typically diversified economy against 


which to compare the Vancouver area 


venel lly 


and as the Toronto area is 


recognized as the most diversified sec- 


inada 
lable 


loronto 


ondary manutacturing region in ¢ 


it has been used for this purpose 
VIII shows that in 1956 in the 


area the numbei ol emplovees lk Manu- 


facturing industry was almost equally 
small, medium, and 


bal- 


feature 


d vided between 


large firms which ests that a 


sugg 
ance between the size groups is 
of a diversified structure. By cor 

i distribu- 


son the Vancouver area had 


tion heavily skewed towards small size 


is significant tl 


1956 


of firm. It 


1946 and the proportio! 


(SEOGRAPHY 


Vil 


— Ot me Om Os 


ployment in each of the three sizes ol 


firm approached closer to the Toronto 


proportion, a fact which further reveals 


the trend towards more diversification 


in the Vancouver area. However, the 


latter will probably always have a pre- 
firms because ot 


ponderain e of small 


the relatively small market for 


most 


of its products. 


Pr ICLESSING 


In 1956 thirty-five per cent of the 
manutacturing employment in the Van 
couver area was in primary manufactur- 
ing, this being defined as the first-stage 
processing of raw materials received 
extractive 
the 
for Canada as a whole was 23 per cent, 


the 


agricultural or 
the 


from the 


sectors. In same year figure 


and for Toronto area only 8 per 


cent. The high proportion in the Van 


couver area reflects the predominance 


~ such industries as fish canning and 


is discussed by Gideo 
it book. Conce 
Indust ~Pri 


point 
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rABLI 


Unde 
100 ¢t 


Over 


100 
500 
500 


I 


freezing, truit and vegetable prepara- 


tion, dairy products, and sawmilling 


hese industries are engaged in the 


processing of the natural resources 


ol 


the hinterland of Vancouver for direct 


sale to the consumer market and the 


construction industry Their products 


do not generally constitute input to 


other manufacturing industries nor do 


the materials used offer much oppor 


tunity for more advanced processing. 


However, even in these industries ad 


vances are taking place. For example, in 


recent vears the wood products industry 


1) the Van Oouver area has been deve lop 


plywood plants rather than new 


ng 


sawmill capacity in response to the 


increasing tendency for plywood to 


displace sawn lumber in 
ind 


erous 


COnNStruction, 


because the large diameter conil 


trees in the coastal forests vive 


British Columbia an important advat 


tage in plywood production. Changes 


such as these have been largely respol 


sible for a reduction in the proportion 


of employment in the primary manufac 
turing group from 41 per cent to 35 pet 
cent between 1951 and 1956 

Further information on the stage 


Van 


statistics 


of manufacturing found in the 


provided by 


added 


COUVE!I area 1S 


the value to materials by 


ol 
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Vill 


the processing which they receive in 


the transition trom input to output. 


lable IX shows the major manufactur- 


ing groups in the Vancouver area 


irranged in 
idded 


duction, 


order of the proportion 


value in the gross value of pro 


and also comparable figures 


‘ 


Some 


or Canada as a whole 


literest 


Ing points emerge [rom a comparison 
of the regional and national values for 
Phe consider- 
added 
in the transportation equipment group 
the he 
id 


On the 


the various industries. 


ibly larger proportion ol value 


in Vancouver area due to 


Is 


specialization in shipbuilding, an 


vanced type of manutacturing. 


other hand the higher percentage in 


the non-ferrous metals group 1s due to 


the absence here of primary metal 


fining for the ilready given in 


reasons 
the discussion of local materials. 
In 


electri al 


most 


and particularly 
and 
mainly 


the 


groups 


ipparatus, chemicals, 


paper products) Vancouver is 


concerned with the production ol 


relatively low-value items which cannot 
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easily carry the cost of shipment from 


factories in Ontario and the eastern 


hy 


| 
the 


United States. The more hig man- 


ufactured items, on which burden 


ol 


heavily ‘ 


transportation costs weighs less 


are generally distributed from 


plants in the concentration 


ol 
the 


prin ipal 


industries and markets. However, 


erowth of the industrial and the 


consumer markets in western Canada 


Is 


the development 
ol 


encouraging OF 2 


manutacturing 
TI 


by the fact that 75 per cent of the total 


more advan ed ty pe 


in the Vancouver area. lis 1s shown 


increase in manufacturing e1 
1951 


the first six industries in 


uployment 


between and 1956 took place in 


Pable IX 


GROWTH POTENTIAI 


Over the period 1951 to 1956 the 


lanulac- 


number of people employed in n 
ada 


vroup 


industry in) Can increased 


94,600 Each 


contributed 


turing 


by mayo! except 


textiles to this total in- 


crease, but 75 per cent of it « Irom 


ime 
alll 


seven groups, namely, transportation 


equipment, electrical apparatus, iron 


and steel produc ts, papel prod icts, food 


ind beverages, met illic mineral 


products, chemi ils Phese may 


(;EOGRAPHY 


be called 
distinguish them from the groups with 
In 


five of these seven groups the rates ol 


the ‘‘booming’’ industries to 


a less significant rate of expansion. 


vrowth in the Vancouver area were 


three to nine times as those for 


als 


vreal 
In 


regional r 


the nation whole. 


as a 


transporta 


tion equipment the ate was 


slightly greater than the national rate 


shipbuilding 
food 


stagnation in 


Only 


in spite ol 
Pacific ind 

did 
fall 


national 


on the coast. 


11h 


beverages the region’s rate ol 


increase below the nation’s, and 


here the increase was. also 


Thus the Vancouver 
the 


low at 6 per cent. 


area is sharing in of the 


erowth 
nationally booming industries, and de 


veloping an industrial structure with 
built-in growth potential. 

this ig.a 
ol 


of Vancouver this is. pri- 


Success in respect measure 


the buovancy a regional economy. 


In the c 


ise 


marily the result of ate ol 


eth- 


the high r 
ind the 
local 


These are the prin ipal factors 


population growth more 


cient utilization of natural re- 
SOUFCeS. 
behind the development trends already 
described, but perhaps their most im- 
portant effect has been to bring about 


notable changes in the traditional mat 
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Va 


factured products, and so to 


ket distribution of 


now turn. 


PATTERN 


Until Vancouve! 


area has been highly specialized 11) 


INPUT-OUTPUT 


recent vears the 


tood 


processing and primary wood products 


with the result that output of these 


Was lar vre than the local 


On the 


items itel 


market could absorb other 


hand, production of many other manu 


factured goods was far below the level 


of local demand Consequently the 


regional eCCONOINS Was extremely de 


exports to distant Canadia 


pe ndent on 


and 


ts many 


world markets in order to pay for 
imports from equally distant 
producers. Untortunately, as already 
stated, the low value, bulky commodities 
produced from the natural resources ol 


the Vai 


tively 


couver area are subject to rela 


heavy transportation costs which 


ibility 


closet Lo Drire pal 


weakens the region's to compete 


ivalhlst producers 


marke ts hus extreme sper lalization 


in primary manulacturing placed the 


Vancouver wea in 1 very vulnerable 


position as well as limits v the Oppo! 


tunitv, by way of industrial linkage, for 


wider ranve, ind 


the production Ol a 


i more advanced tvpe Ol produc cE; 


result of the changes 


However, as a 


mh recent vee he On Is developu 


Lt hew mnput-output patter Some ol 


the characteristics of this are evident 


from Figure 4, which provides sum 


mary view ol the markets tor goods 


manufactured in the Vancouver area 
Many 
this diagram, 
the 


that 


points Ol interest emerge trom 


but the iheant 


most sig 


trom present pomt Of view Is the 


fact the obviously heavy 


depend 


ence on the traditional exporting ol 
primary products is fairly well balanced 
wide \ 


rarket \s 


tlready exp! uned this is to some 


by heavy sales of a irniety ol 


products im the western 


eXtel 
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t protected market for Vancouver firms 


because of the much greater distance 


from plants in Ontario. Figure + also 


shows that considerable proportions ol 


some of the more advanced products 


from the Vancouver area are sold in 


| he se are 
drill- 


, which have acquired 


eastern and world markets 


mainly items such as power saws, 


Ing equipment, et 


in Internationa! after havi 


th 


reputatiol 


been developed — tor local extractive 
| 


industries 
Phe market distribution diagram 


shows, as would be 


expected, t high 
proportion ol sales within the \ Ancouvel 
area \ 


inter-industry 


part Ol this represents 
and 


industrial ln 


| irve 


transactions, a study 


! 
Kage 


of these shows how 


is stimulating the build-up of an indus- 


Some 


trial complex in this region idea 


ol the current I ikage can be obtained 


tble 


output for 


from J] This shows. in 


put- 


the manutac- 


turme sector im , ; nal economy 


terms of the number of t1 


nsactions 


between firms in the industry 


groups 


which buy materials from or sell prod 


ucts to each other Obviously 


SOHC 
intra-regional 
\lost of 


explained by the 


industries have. ere 


“aitel 


linkage than others the 


Call be 


ot the Input or Output firms 


using mainly imported materials (e.g 


the textile local primary 


vroup oO! 


produce non-metalln eral products 


do not buy much from other manutac 


idustries wit! 


turing 11 
ind firms that produce 


goods transportation equipn 


consume! yvoods toodstutts 


provide much of the input used by 


other industries 


\ rough meas . the eXtel 


industry's linkage provided 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE VANCOUVER AREA 
MARKET DISTRIBUTION OF GOODS MANUFACTURED IN THE VANCOUVER METROPOLITAN AREA, I958 


Plywood & Veneers 


Fish Processing 


Sawmill Products 


Mochinery & Electrical 
Fruit & Vegetable 
Textile Products 


Other Wood Products 
Paper Products 


Other Metal Products 


Transportation Eqmt 


Other Food & Beverages 


Chemical Products 
Non-metallic Minerals 


Petroleum Products 


Dairy Products 


SALES OUTSIDE BC 


a! Survey m (956 ond OG S. Annucl Report on Monufacturing 


totals ol each row 


Pable X Phes show the importa I ind I operates 


of the industry to the manufacturi | nt vears a very large expan 
sector in terms of the number of int 1 of pulp and paper production has 
industry transactions performed by it taken place on coastal sites Ol Van- 
By this criterion the wood products  couver Island and other parts of British 
group (as a purchaser of output) and lumbia \lthough very little of 

the metal products group (as a supplier 1 ated in the Vancouver area where 
of input) have the most. stimulating nd, water, and power are rel 

effect. However, some allowa should sive, and timber supplies’ rela 
be made tor the different numb scarce, waterfront sites in Van 
firms im ea h ] iWddustr ‘ i | } ple I il d on the delt 1 ol ie Fraset 
“interaction coethcn [ " show n th ittracted several large chemical 
last column and the last row of Ta an ‘ngaged in the manutacturing ol 
serve this purpose hese sl that, 1 { in the pulp and paper 
per firm, the paper products group ha ill he section of the paper products 
at the present time the strongest linkage it vy in which the Vancouver area 


with other firms in the region, both as. is directly engaged is the paper con 


buver and sellet The reasons for this verting group. Its basic input consists 


bring us right back to the characterist of paper rolls from the new mills, inks, 
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wax, glues, and asphalt local 


chemical plants, and felt and fibers from 
the textile 


from 


group. Principal products 


are cartons and containers for the local 


food processing industries, for 


bags 


cement and fertilizer plants, roofing 


papers and paper board for the western 
construction industry, and a wide range 


of sanitary paper, wax papers, and 


labels for the western market 


The high rate of growth of the paper 


products industry in recent years pro- 


(sEOGRAPHY 


vides a fine illustration of the impor- 
tance to the industrial development ot 
the ol 


local supply of materials, and a growing 


Vancouver area an increased 


local market for products. in 


Growth 
both respects has meant that the dis- 
advantages of the region in respect to 
ol 


less 


transportation costs and 


most the 


other cost 


factors have had a 


re- 
tarding effect on its industrial develop- 
ment than might otherwise have been 


the case. 





GEOGRAPHY AND 
Leo F. 


Dr 


lniversi 


Prot 


Vadison 


Schnore | ssociate 


ty of Wisconsin, 


N 


zation requires that we spend much 


al period when academic speciali- 


of the time talking to ourselves, it 
may be worth our while occasionally to 
explore points of contact between neigh- 
If find 


talking about ‘‘the 


boring disciplines we should 


that we are often 


same thing,’’ we may still discover that 


our perspectives are distinctive and use- 
ful \s an 


with 


for heuristic purposes out- 


sider presuming to deal another 


discipline before an audience comprised 
shall hold 
to 


of specialists in that field, | 


my discussion of geography brief 


limits, simply outlining my understand- 
ol held 


preoccupations, in order to set out a 


ing the and its current major 


comparative framework for a discussion 
ol human ecology and its relationships 


with geo 


S 


both actual and potential 
raphy. 
NATURI 


| 
the 


Pil OF GEOGRAPHY 


ol have drawn dis- 
ol held 


yer yraphers themsely es. 


First upon 


by 


cussions of geography 
\ brief survey 
of the more recent statements concerning 
the held 


most contemporary practitioners of the 


nature of the that 


sugvests 


Hartshorne’s 
20 


art seem to accept VIEWS 
were enunciated ovet 


That 


position that 


as they vears 


igo. is, they have come to the 


“geography does not claim 


*Revision of a paper pres¢ nted at a student 
faculty colloquium, Departme nt of Geography, 
University of Wisconsin, April 29, 1960 The 
comments of Professors John W. Alexander and 
Richard Hartshorne helpful, 
but the writer for the 


views expressed here 


were extremely 


is entirely responsible 


‘SOr 


HUMAN ECOLOGY* 


. ] 
SCHHOKE 


n the Department of Sociology, 


any particular phenomenon as distinctly 


its own.” Moreover, they seem to 


agree with Hartshorne that “geography 


seeks to acquire a complete knowledge of 


the areal differentiation of the world.’ 


They have come to accept geography as 


an integrative, correlative, or synthe- 


sizing discipline, one that is essentially 


analogous to history; and, finally, they 


see the held as consisting of two main 


phases—systematic geography and _ re- 


gional geography. 


One finds this consensus recorded, for 


example, in recent statements by Acker- 
man and Ginsburg, with Ackerman hold- 


ing that ‘‘areal differentiation on the 


earth” is the fundamental interest,* and 


Ginsburg arguing that ‘“‘geography is 


concerned with the wavs in which men 
occupy the surface of the earth, organize 


themselves spatially, and utilize the 


world’s resources, themselves irregularly 
distributed, in short, with the areal or- 


ganization of society.”"* 
‘Richard H 
tiphy. Associatior 
neaster, 1939, p 


359 


rtshorne, The Nature of 
ot \meri 


=> 
v4 


Geog 
in Geographers, 
Tbhid., p More re¢ ently, he has defined 
field “that discipline that to de- 
scribe and interpret the variable character from 
place to place of the earth as the world of man.” 
See Richard Hartshorne, /¢ 
Vature of Geography, Chicago, 

Edward A \ckerman, as a 
Fundamental Research Discip , Department 
of Geography, University of Chicago, 1958, p. 13 

Norton Ginsburg, ‘ Geography,” in Bert F 
Hoselitz (edit.), A Reader's Guide to Social 
Sciences, Glencoe, Il., 1959, p. 74 These views 
ilso clearly reflected in the remarks of those 
writers who make definitional statements in 
Preston | James, C F Jones, and | IK Wright 
1 re Geog [ 


aphy: Inventory 
1954 


the is seeks 


spective on the 
1959, p. 47 
Geography 


ne 


al 
tne 


ire 


can and 


edits 


/ spect, Svracuse, 
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Geography in the View of Ecolog 


[ p to this point, we have considered 
only the testimony ol veorr iphers. How 
do sociologists—and, more particularly, 
conceive the field of 
One ol 


devoted to a review of sociolog, 


human ecologists 


geography ? the recent volumes 
ind its 
subdivisions contains @ chapter entitled 


Human 


raphy’; but the promise of the title 


“Human Ecology and Geog 


is 
not fulfilled, for only one paragraph is 
and 


remark 


to 


given human geography, the 


is dismissed with the 


subject 


that it “emphasizes the physical 


eCll- 


vironment 


itself and man’s reciprocal 


relationship with that environment 


It is clear that we must turn to some 


earlier statements if we are how 
the field 


Quinn’s view is probably repre 


to see 
ecologists conceive ol vgeog- 


raphy. 


sentative. He asserts that, ‘‘( seograph- 


ers place much greater emphasis on 


direct relations between man and en- 


vironment than on the integrated func- 
tional-spatial pattern of relations among 


mei, which sociological e ¢ ologists 


emphasize. This conceptiol ol geog- 


raphy is elaborated in Ericksen’s discus- 
sion of the relations between geogr: 


phy 


and ecology : 


‘Undoubtedly 


common 


But the 


there are in 
the 


differences 


mat 


' nt 
points 


between two disciplines 


between the 
ecologic al 
fact that 
central interest 


habitat 


graphical and 


the 


approach 
geography has as 


the 


in its 
between 


the 


corre lation 


and social factors; that is, 
direct rel 
his he 


interest th 


concern is with the itionship 


between man and ibitat. Ecology, 
however, has as its human 


interested 


the 


community. It is 
To 
of numerou 


influencit 


relationships ecolog 


itat is only one 


traneous tactors 


Whil 


factors. geography 
George A. Theodorson, 

iman Ecology,”’ in Josepl 
Vew 
I] 


SOc V 


) 


James A 


York, 1950, p. 6 


(GEOGRAPHY 


concerned with ecology is prin 


cipally 
Phe 
environment 


throug! 


plac e. 


concerned with process 1n time. 


gbographer studies the physical 


and carries his analy sis 
to population and cultural con 
His contribution, as a social 
that 


intelligible only 


siderati 11S 


human activities 


scientist, is 
fully 


\ arious 


are 
the 
geographic conditions which have 
the 


in relation to 
different 
that 
population and principles pertaining 
be 
the data 
irom 
fact 
light of local conditions from which 


stimulated men in parts of 


world. He points out theories 


on 
to 
trade can made 


agri ulture and 


com 
the 


part 


pletely valid only after for 


conclusions drawn 
of the 


in the 


af&r every 


world and each interpreted 


it sprang. Therefore, human ecology 


sociology 


should 


he 


well as anthropology, 


by 


history, permeated 


raphy 


Location, to the geographer, signifies 


position on the earth’s surface. Location 
to the ecologist, however, signifies posi 
tion in a spatial grouping of interacting 
or and 
that 


the 


beings 
then, 


with 


human 
We can 


cologs 


interdependent 
institutions. 
human concerned 


Is 
and man as in 


by 


relations between ma? 


things, his 


the 


fluenced, othe 


among 
Phe 


concentrates 


habitat 


geographer, on other 


hand, physical en 
the 
ot 


generally 


upon 


vironmental factors which determine 


| and 


He is 


ce nsider 


ocation, size 


} 
1} 
Ul 


contour 
e community not 
inclined to the spatial aspects 
of division of labor resulting from social 
Finally, the i 
the 


irom 


change ecologist is con 


dif 


since 


sé ious ol ecological region being 
the 


is a product of contact and 


ferent veographi region 


the former 
ot 


a physical environment, as the 


division labor rather than a unity in 
geographer 


\ isualize s the re gion.” 


Hawley, 


ittention to the questiol ol geography’'s 


has also given some careful 


primary focus, and to its relations with 


human ecology 


‘Human ecol something dif 


ferent trom 


(se0¢ 


geography. 
E. Gordon Ericksen, [ntroduction 
y, Los Angeles, 1949, pp. 6 7 This last 
betravs ot the geogt ipher’s 
itn well as ‘ r 


Hlumap 
Ex 


| 
remark Iwnorance 


nodal” homoge 


W eous 
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raphy and their activities in 


thet 


treats men 


visible and so far as they 


be 


nomena. It 


asper ts 


may regarded as distributed 


pli 
dor s not 
the 
Human ecology, 


the 


concern except 


incidentally, interrelations 


among 


men. 


which Is also 


interested in relations of man to his 
geographic environment, fastens its atten 
tion the 


that develop in the 


upon human interdependences 


action and reaction 


of a population to its habitat. In other 


words, while geography views the adjust 


ment of man from the standpoint. of 


modifications of the earth's surface, human 


makes a detailed analysis of the 


ecology 
process and organization of relations in 


volved in adjustment to environment 


This brings us to a second point ot dis 


tinction between the two disciplines 


Geography involves a_— description — of 


things as they are at a point in time 
I ither 


the 


distribution 
| cology, 
is evolutionary It 
the de 
the 
his habitat 


interest is in 


on other 


development. 
hand, undertakes to 


describe velopmental process as 


well as form of man’s adjustment to 


The both 


Theodorson fail to recognize the devel 


statements by Hawlev and 


opmental interests represented in ‘‘his- 


torical geography,’’ now frequently 


identified as one of the svstematic sub 


divisions of geography. More important, 
they present an outmoded cone eption ol 
held of 


direct 


the that 


geography, holding 
“environmental influence’’ is the 


central focus of the dis¢ ipline 


Geography as Iluman Ecology 


We 


review without pointing to the fact that 


could not conclude this_ briet 


an “‘ecological”’ point of view was ad 


vanced many years ago within geography 


itself. | refer especially to the presi 


dential address delivered before the 


\merican Association of Geog iphers in 
1922 Harlan H 


In his search for geography’s distinctive 


bv the late Barrows 


functions, Barrows hit upon human 


\mos H. Hawley, /Zuman Ee y: A Th 


Community Structu New York, 1950, p. 7 
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‘The 
center of gravity within the geographic 
held,”’ he 


from the extreme physical side toward 


ecology as the guiding concept 


noted, ‘‘has shifted steadily 


the human side, until geographers in 
increasing numbers define their subject 


as dealing solely with the relations be- 


tween man and his natural environ- 


ment Barrows’ conclusions were as 


follows 


the science 


implications of 


‘Thus defined, geography is 
of | . Phe 
the human ecology” 
at once whi 
the 


( ography 


man ecology. 
term make evident 
it I believe will be in the future 
objective — of inquiry 


the 


geographic 


will aim to make clear 


existing between natural 
the 


Geographers will, I 


relationships 


environments and distribution and 
activities of 
think, be 


general 


man. 


wise to view this problem in 
the 


to environment, 


from standpoint of man’s 


adjustment rather than 
influence. 


likely to 


from that of environmental 


| he 
result in 


former approach is more 


the recognition and 


all the 
minimize 
the 


proper 
valuation of factors involved, and 


especially to the danger of 
factors 


do 


environmental 
whicl 


issigning to 


influence they 


a ce terminative 


not exert 


Needless 


statement did not gain universal accept- 


to say, this programmatic 


ance within the geographic fraternity, 


and it is now little more than a piece ol 


intellectual historv, though it should be 


\n e 


ippeare d 


ological cor 
nuch ( 
to attract many 
t phy’s 


clu 


ceptlo ) co 


geography had 


irlier ot ourse, but it fal 
idherents il 
* Ratzel, 


of the term ‘ecology 


pot il 
development taking 
the biologic il Is¢ 


that 


from 
inthropogeography is 
1 ecology From his point of 
it of biology, human 
is the study of the i 

I would be that 
irly 


Floyd 


suggeste d 
view, 
would 


teraction ol 


ecologs 


vironment; 1.e., 1 
phase ot nimal ecology which is particul 
erned with the human_ species.” F 
Nelson House, 77 Development f / o¢ 
New York, 1936, p. 139. See also Floyd Nelson 
House, The Rane f Social Theory, New York, 
1929, Chapter 6, for a the historical 


tecedents of human 


COM 


S } y 


review of 
na cology in pla ecolog 
ind human geography 


Harlan H. Barrows 


gv, ls Ass) 


is H 


nah 


Vol 
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text by White and 
the subtitle ‘‘An In- 
Human 


noted that the 


Renner Carrying 


troduction to Ecology" Was 


apparently quite widely used for a 


time. 
Summing up, [| think that it is fais 


to make three observations: 


(1) ¢ scographers seem to have reac hed 
high degree of consensus regarding the 


nature of their task, and the substance 


of their discipline. 


2) Despite this consensus, representa- 


tives ol other disciplines even the most 


interested outsiders—do not have a clear 


image of geography as it has developed 


in recent vears. Their view of geography 


tends to be outmoded, representing the 


field as it existed at least a full genera 


tion earlier. 
3) The ecological viewpoint is 
widely appreciated within geography at 


the present time; geography is not 


viewed ‘‘as’’ human ecology, nor. is 


ecology regarded as a subfield) within 


geography. If these observations are 


correct, it may be worth some effort to 
attempt a brief sketch of human ecolog, 
as it has developed within soc iology and 
then to present one person's view of the 
logical contact points between the two 
lis iplines. 

NATURE Ol ECOLOGY 


Pit HUMAN 


In any discussion of human ecology, 


it is important to recognize that this 


approach like geography has ¢ hanged 
considerably in the course ol its develop- 
ment. Human ecology is a relatively 
recent development; the first use of the 
term in the soc iological literature was in 


1921. 


appeared in 


The first book bearing the title 
1935, but it was by 


botanist.)'= In terms of age, 

Cc Lanegdo White il 
Geos aphy tn Introduction t Ilu 
New York, 1936 


J. \W 


d (,eorg 


Be Ws I] (7) 
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Vet 


has 


trast with geography is quite clear 


in this brief span of time, ecology 


evolved quite rapidly. 


Ecology as the Study of Space 


Despite this rapid evolution, most 


sociologists today regard the approach 
as dealing with spatial relations, very 
the lines suggested by 
1931 


ecology deals with the spatial aspects ol 


much along 


\IcKenzie's definition: ‘Human 


the symbiotic relations of human beings 


and human institutions. ”’ This view 


is clearly spelled out in Quinn’s book 
published in 1950) and it is the general 
conception underlying most discussions 
of the field in introductory textbooks in 


sociology. The “majority view’ is quite 


well represented in) Quinn’s remarks: 


‘To some sociologists human ecology 
includes all studies of spatial distribu- 
tions of human phenomena. 

hese persons regard spatial distribution 
as the distinguishing feature of ecological 
study. ’’!4 This suggests one possible 


link with geography; to many. sociol- 
ogists, in fact, human ecology is ‘‘ merely 
geography.” 

In recent vears, this spatial concep- 
tion—associated with the names of Park 
and Burgess and, to a lesser extent, with 
those ot 


their students, MelKenzie and 


Quinn—has come to be labelled ‘‘clas- 
rather 


levelled 


Theodorson, cited above, is 


sical’’ ecology, and a number olf 


harsh criticisms have been 


against it. 


only one of a number of writers who 


have reviewed this critical 


the 


literature; 
need not 


that 


arguments pro and con 


detain us here Suffice it to say 
contemporary ecologists themselves are 
not satished with the original formula- 
the 


tion of the approach as study ol 


spatial relations. 


RK; D 
] 


red } 


MeKenzie, “Hum 
r of the ! ciences, Vol. 5. 


ill Ecology,’ ae 


Sy, \ 1931 


9 
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kco Ogyv as the Study ol Orea nN 


redire¢ 


The clearest effort toward a 
tion ol ecologic al interests 1s represented 
in the work of Amos Hawley, a forme 
of both Quinn \Ichenzic 
Hawley first signalled his break with the 


1944 


criticized the basi 


student and 


‘classical’ approach in a eCssa\ 


in which he assump- 
tions underlying the traditional concep 
the field 1950, he 


published a full-scale treatise, in 


tion of Finally, in 


which 
he attempted lo develop human e¢ olog\ 
isa ‘theory of community structure. ”’ 

In a larger sense, H iwl Ys work WwaAN 


be seen as an effort to bring hum: 


ecology back into SOK iology, oO! le isl 


to show how its central problems ar- 


ticulate with those of the parent dis 


ipproach Is to 


ap 


il orgalil 


cipline. Phe logic of his 


make ecology one of a varietv ol 


proaches to the study of soci 
zation, and its implications have been 
developed inl subsequent lis USSIONS In 
essay, | 


a recent have attempted Lo 


show that human ecology shows a series 


of striking parallels with the French 


tradition of social morphology initiated 
Halbwachs, 


tion devoted to the macroscopic 


by Durkheim and tradi 


study 
Gibbs and Mat 


tin have cogently presented the case tor 


ol social organization 
the development ol ecological theory as 
‘of man’s organization for 

And in an 
contrasts three modes ol organization i 
Dudley Duncan and | 


have tried to explicate the Hawlevan 


the analysis 


sustenance essay. that 


analysis, Otis 


view, and to show its distinctive attack 


upon the core problems ol sociology. 


Without repeating the arguments ad- 


Amos H Ecology and Hun 


2, 1944 


Hawley 
Ecology,” Social F 


105; Human Eco i 
Leo F. Schnore, 
Human Ecology,” Am 
1958 pp 620-634 
Jack P. Gibbs and Walter 1 
ward a Theoretical Svstem of Hun 
Pacific Soc. Rev., Vol. 2, 1959, pp 
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be 


sketch the analytical position of human 


vanced there, it may worth while to 


ecology within the larger discipline ol 


SOK rT le \ 


Poe PLack oF HUMAN ECOLOGY 


IN SOCIOLOGY 


We Call 
that 


start with the proposition 


the study of social organization is 
the central focus ot the entire sociological 


In “The 


ol or- 


enterprise Rossi’s words, 


proper study SOC iolog\ is social 


ganization. On this perspective there 


is probably the greatest degree of agree- 


ment in our discipline But the 


logic: status of the concept ‘organtl- 


varies significantly according 


frame 
\t risk 


ol oversimplification, it can be said that 


to its analytical position im the 


of reference that 1s e1 iploved 


aspects ol organization or, more gen- 


erally, properties of whole populations 


appear in two quite separate guises in 


sociological analysis: as either “‘causes”’ 


or ‘effects Similarly, properties of 


dual 


The logic ally pos- 


individual organisms have these 
inalyvtical positions. 
sible ol 


number. 


frames reference are four in 


all, 


general modes of analysis directed to the 


First ol we may distinguish two 


explanation of the behavior of the in- 
The 


provin = 


dividual organism first of these 


lies outside the ol sociology 


itself, so that it requires only the most 


brief consideration. 


Individua 


) l, 1 
l SVCHOLOZY 


Kor the most part, “‘individual psv- 


chology” largely seeks its explanations 


among properties of individual organ- 


isms other than that which is to be 


CX 


plained Thus a psychologist setting 


Otis Dudk Dune 1 and Leo I 
“Cultural Behavior il, ine ( 
tives in the Study of Social Orga 
Jour Soc., Vol 1959, py 
Peter H 
Vol 


65 
“Com 
146 


Rossi 


1959 p 


605 





12 Econom 
out to account for variations in learning 
or perception tends to confine himself to 
other properties of the organism in his 
search for causes. In other words, in- 
dividual psychologists tend generally to 
predict from 


one property of an in- 


dividual organism to another. If this 


effort and 


is pursued self-consciously 
consistently at the individual level of 
analysis, the result is a kind of biological 
or physiological inquiry; it seeks a 
universalistic explanation of a particular 
psychological process, an account that 
holds for all men everywhere, without 
respect to social position, group mem- 
bership, allegiance to particular norms, 


etc. 


Social Psychology 


As soon as these last-named 


factors 
enter the analysis, however, the analyst 


leaves the domain of individual psy- 


chology per se psychology unadorned 


and enters the 
Chis 


view represents an attempt to move be- 


by qualifying adjectives 


realm of ‘“‘social psychology.’ 


tween two levels of analysis, with cer- 


tain group properties (e.g., size) serving 


as explanatory factors, and certain in- 
dividual properties (e.g., perceptions of 


group norms) taken as the phenomena 


Much of 


‘small group” research is of this nature, 


to be explained. the work in 
although this mode of analysis is by no 


means confined to situations in which 
face-to-face interaction is possible. 
that 


effort to explain individual behavior by 


In general, it may be said any 


relerence to group membership or posi- 
tion makes use of a social-psychological 


hy pot hesis. Social ps\ chol eV 1g res 


what is common to all men (this is left 


Lo individual psvchology and what is 


unique to particular individuals (this is 
it deals 


what is common to classes of individuals 


left to the biographer); it with 


in a particular culture, a particular 


stratum, a particular role This point 


(s;EOGRAPHY 


sometimes leads to needless confusion. 
Some social psychologists firmly 
that deal 
What mean 


concerned with the actions of particular, 


deny 


they with “the individual.” 


they is that they 


are not 


named individuals. However, the con- 
duct of classes of individuals or ‘‘actors”’ 
is precisely central to their interests. ) 

Now the treatment of ‘social organi- 
zation”’ is not inevitably the same in all 
social-psychological inquiries. The ex- 


planation ordinarily proceeds by pre- 
dicting from population to individual 
properties. An example is Wirth’s fa- 
mous analysis of ‘urbanism as a way ol 
life,”’ 


individual behavior and outlook in the 


in which he tried to account for 


urban setting by reference to population 


size, density, and heterogeneity.””— In 


addition to appearing as attributes ol 


populations, however, certain aspects 


of social organization 


may be. trans- 


muted into individual properties for 


analytical purposes. Examples of social- 
psychological analysis strictly confined 
to the individual level are to be found 


in most of the work subsumed under 


“role analysis,’ and virtually all of 


contemporary researeh using sample 


survey methods. Here the individual's 
position in the social structure is essen- 
tially regarded as a personal attribute, 
analytically speaking, and it isemployved 
to explain his behavior vis-d-vis other 
persons playing complementary roles, 
or in particular areas of conduct that 
are amenable to a sample survey ap- 
proach, such as voting or fertility. 
“Organization’’ has a different mean- 
ing in these various inquiries, sometimes 
appearing as the “social environment” 
which is perceived by the actor, some 
times as a set of normative constraints, 
cultural 


sometimes as a congeries of 


values. In all of them, however, the 


common stamp is an effort to explain 


” Louis Wirth, “ Urbanism as a Wavy of Life,”’ 
Imer. Journ. of Soc., Vol. 44, 1938, pp. 1-24. 
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individual behavior by reference to o1 


ganizational attributes of populations o1 


to the individual's position within the 


social structure. In summary, we may 


identify the major mode of social- 


svchological ine uIFVY aS a broad scale 
| 


research strategy that ittempts to pre 


dict from some aspect of social organi- 
individual be 
Newcomb 


characteristic 


zation to some class ol 


conduct has 


“the 


havior or 


pomt ol 


specified | 


view of social psvchology "as follows 


“We 
deals 


in the 


hol 


psycho 


variations 


may sa\ that social oO 


with the association of 


behavior of one or more individuals 


variations in social environment 


Secondly, 


with 


ditferences in social en 


vironment and the wavy in which they are 


experienced are very large \ determined 


the wav in which the individual’s 


by 


society is organized.” 


1) , : 
Psychological Sociology 


In contrast to “social psv« hologyv”’ is 


in approach that | preter to ¢ ill 


“ Dsy- 


( hologic al SOC ology | he positions ol 


the adyec tive and the noun desig! ate the 


so-called “independent” and “depend 


ent’’ variables respectively ; othe 


words psvchological factors are viewed 


as having sociological effects. ‘‘ Psvcho 


logical Sor iolog\ "* subsumes all efforts 


to explain properties of populations by 


reference to the properties ol the 


dividuals who—from one point of view 


mav be said to make 


up the sec popula 


tions 


Many examples are to be found 


in the literature on ‘‘culture and per 


sonality,’ at least in that phase of this 


work which attempts to account 


such macroscopic features as forms of 


political organization in terms of in 


dividual experience with child-rearing 


practices, etc. In ANN event, 


most 


ICFOSCOPL social 


efforts to explain mi 


phenomena in terms of “basi per 


sonality structure’ or ‘‘national char- 


Theodore M. News 


York, 1959, p. 25 


New 
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icter’’ make use of the underlying 


assumptions identified here as those of 
psv¢ hologi al SOC iology. 
It is evident here that one’s philo- 


sophical views concerning levels — olf 


‘‘emergence”’ are crucial to the develop- 


ment of his position on these matters. 


Some writers assume that ‘‘only the 


individual is real,”’ and that social 


structure is either a kind of convenient 


fiction or a shorthand designation for 
summarizing individual behavior in ag- 
writers are in- 


labelled 


though 


vregative terms; such 


clined to the view here ‘ psv- 


chological Sor iology,”’ ther 


eclectically adopt certain 


aspects ol 


social-psvchological thought as it suits 


their analytical needs. Others who 


issert that “social structure” represents 


something other than the simple sum 


of individual actions are much more 


likely to confine themselves to social 


psychology, as defined here, Or else to 


adopt an ecological perspective 


Iluman Ecology 


Ecology is one ol the modes ol analy sis 


that mav be best identified as ‘‘macro- 


sociological”’ and it has one feature in 


common with “psychological sociology ”’ 


as defined here. Both approat hes take 


org nization, or some 


particular aspect 


otf it, as the thing to be explained 


\side from this common interest in the 


same phenomeno however, the are 


few other similarities For one thing, 


the e ological mode of analysis remains 


at one level with respect to the vari ibles 


seeks its causal factors 


it employs; it 


other attributes of organized 


mar 
I 
immong 


popul tions, suc h is their demogt iphic, 


technological, and environmental fea- 


tures. Perhaps the best examples are 


to be found in the substantial literature 


devoted to detailing the on izational 


val 
consequences of variations in population 
SIZC 

icro-sociologi il 


Phere 1 nother 
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mode of analysis that can be identified, 


however, 


ind it is one that ecologists 


are inclined to use from time to time 


Here organization appears—not as some- 


thing to be explained but as ol 


one 
the causal factors in the study. This is 
a broad type of analysis, within which 
more specific types can be identified, 
with their designation depending upon 
the subject matter under investigation. 
Within the ecological framework, effort 
can be directed to the explanation of 


technological, environmental, or demo- 


graphic features. Moreover, just 


as 


different varieties of individual psy- 
chology are designated by subclassifica- 
tion according to the analytical purposes 
at hand (e.g., the various “ psychologies”’ 
of perception, learning, memory, ete. 


one can similarly identify 


“organiza- 


tional ecology’ and 


“population ecol- 
ogy." 

Now both of the ‘‘ macro-sociological ”’ 
approaches sketched here can be applied 
to populations of any size and degree 
of complexity ; I label them 


““macro-sociological”’ rather than 


that is why 
*"eco- 


logical.”" | am inclined to reserve the 


term ‘“‘ecology ”’ for efforts to understand 
the interconnections between variations 
in population, organization, environ- 
ment, and technology in the context of 
such macroscopic units as communities 
and regions. 


In 


identify 


summary, | 


have attempted to 


four more-or-less distinctive 


modes of analysis to be found in social 


science, one of which is the ‘‘macro- 


SOC iological i. | have indicated some ol 


the wavs in which I see 


this mode as 


different major 


from other 


types ot 


and | 


suggested that ‘Shuman ecology 


inquiry) within 


sociology, have 


might 


2 Jack P. Gibbs and Walter 1 
‘Urbanization and Natural Resources 
in Organizational Ecology,’’ Am: Soc. Rev., 
Vol. 1958, pp. 266-277; Thomas Park, 
“Population Ecolog Encyclopaedia Britan 
nica, Chicago, 1957, 18, 


Martin, 


\ Study 


Z3, 


y, 
Vol 


pp 
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be best regarded as a type of ‘‘macro- 


sociology.’ Its most distinctive feature 
can perhaps be seen in its adherence to 
a single level of analysis, in which proper- 
ties of whole populations are at issue. 
Although other sociological approaches 
also focus upon social organization, the 
adherence to a consistent level of analy- 
makes the 


SIS 


perspective of human 
the 
alytical armamentarium of the discipline. 
At the that 


social organization is given a central role 


ecology somewhat unusual in an- 


same time, the very fact 


in ecological studies places ecology 


within the sphere of activities in which 
distinctive 


s¢ c1ologists claim 


compe- 
tence, i.e., the analysis of social organi- 


zation. 


CONTACT POINTS BETWEEN 


GEOGRAPHY AND HUMAN 


ECOLOGY 


Now one ask 


(1) What 


‘‘classical’’ ecology 


may two questions: 


is the relationship between 
ecology as the 


study ol relations—and 


spatial con- 
temporary ecology as the study of social 


organization? (2) What the rela- 


tionship between contemporary ecology 


is 


and geography ? 
be 


ecologists have not 


First, it should 


that 


made quite clear 
contemporary 
somehow abandoned all interest in spa- 
tial matters. A large portion of Haw- 
lev'’s book is given over to a considera- 
tion of spatial patterns; more important, 
the research conducted by people like 
Hawley, Duncan, and others of similar 
persuasion actually deals with spatial 
subjects—-the redistribution of popula- 
tion in metropolitan areas, territorial 
differentiation, the physical segregation 


Phe 


these matters are 


of racial and ethnic groups, ete. 


key difference is that 
not objects of inquiry for their own sake. 
We have simply returned to the basic 
Park 


when he observed how 


insight expressed by Robert E. 


Many LO, 


ag 


vears 
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‘social relations 


are so frequently and 
so inevitably correlated with spatial re- 


to the extent that spatial patterns mirror 


lations. ’"” other words, it is only 


OI reflect patterns of social organization 


that they assume any real interest for 


contemporary e ologists. 
\s to the contact points between con- 
and 


temporary ecology 


think 


geography, | 


that one can gall the best idea 


of their actual and potential linkages, 
and their tendency to overlap, by con- 
sidering substantive 


certain ol 


for it isin the empirical problem 


top. Ss 
inquiry, 


areas that the two disciplines meet. 


Lee onomic Geography 


Phe first area in which ecology joins 


or even invades veography is in the 


province of economic 


geography. \ 
that of Zimmermann’'s ts a 


ind 


ecoll- 


volume like 
prime source [Lor both veographers 


ecologists, though written by an 


Not 


consideration 


omiust. only 


is there provided a 


ot the 


detailed spatial 


distribution 


ol ‘‘resources,’’ but there 


is also displayed a keen sensitivity to the 
ind 
organization literally intervene between 


ind 


wavs in which technology social 


population the 


physical environ 


ment.*4 


More particularly, the area known as 
ol 
ment’ shows even more striking paral 


lels 


recent 


“the geography CC onomiic develop- 


l am thinking in particular of a 


by Berry, ina 


essa\ new volume 
in the Chicago series of research papers 
Berry ol 


statistical data 


in geography.” made use 
ol 


territories around 


Masses lor countries 


and the world in 


all 


Robert E. Park, “ The Concept of 
in Sociology,” Publications f the 
Sociological Society, Vol. 29, 1925, p. 14 
Erich W. Zimmermann, World Resou 
nd Industries, rev. ed., New York, 1951 he 
same thing may be said of the contributions by 
geogt iphers and geographically oriented 
omusts to William I Tho is, It edit A 
Role in Changing Fac f the Earth, Chie 
1956. 


oO 


econ 
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effort to get at the ‘regionalization ol 


economic development; his method in- 


cluded the construction of a correlation 


matrix and a subsequent factor analysis 


\lthough thev are not typical ol geo- 


vraphi or ecological methods, 


it hap- 
pens that I have used precisely the same 
essentially the 


techniques—and 


data 


same 


in of urbanization 


a recent study 
and economi development Except lor 
the ol 


urbanization in my work, and a concern 


an correlates 


emphasis upon 
with the possible relevance of tropical 


versus temperate climate in Berry's 


study, these two independent efforts are 
practically identical in approach and in 
results, despite the different disciplinary 


identifications of their authors 


[ roan Stud ie \ 


| rban 


ict 


studies offer another 


ind 


perusal 


area ol 


cont interpenetration Even a 
ol ol 
Maver-Nohn reader in urban geography 


Hatt 


will re 


briet the contents the 


and the ecological section in the 


Reiss reader in urban sociology 


veal markedly similar preoccupations. 


\t least one sox iologist Is represented in) 


the and the Hatt 


\Mlaver-Kohn volume, 


Reiss collection contains contributions 


by such eminent geographers as Chauncy 


Ullman, and 


Harris, Edward Robert 


Dickinson. 


The links here are not too hard to 


explain. For one thing, the depart 


ments Ob soc iolog\ and veography at 


the | ol 
the birthpl ices of these 
One 


the same institution niversit\ 


Chicago— were 


two spec ialties 


may assume that 


some intellectual inter hange took place 

J. L. Berry, “An I 

gionalization of Econo 

Norton Ginsburg 

‘ and Economic De 

Geography, University 
107. 


d cuve \pproach 
1 velop 
edit. ), ys ov 


LD part 


Kohn 
y, Chicago, 


Reiss, |r 


Mayer and ( 
din n i j 

K. Hatt ‘and 
ind Soctely 


LY, Gk 


” 


GC 
\lbert | 


The R ed Read 


l it 


neoe, III 


1957 
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Still there is a 


difference between the two dis« iplines 


from the very beginning. 


their approach to the citv. Ginsburg 


has summed it up very nicely in the 


following passage: 


The distinction between urban geog 


raphy and urban sociology never has been 


cleat with regard to studies 


ol the 


specially 


internal organization of cities 
Pheir zone of overlap is sometimes defined 
Ld toae 


as urban ecology, although each hie d 


its distinctive emphasis. The urban 
tends to concentrate on 
the 


and 


sociologist prob 


lems centering about areal relations 


between social group social group 


The urban geographer emphasizes prob 
lems concerning the interrelations between 


micro-region and micro-region, on what 


ever basis they may be defined.”’ 


Human ecologists interested in pat- 


terns of community 


organization have 


also learned a great deal trom geo 


rapher’s efforts in classifying cities along 


functional lines, and from empirical 


efforts aimed at establishing the urban 


some ol these 


“economic base.’ 
studies are as structural in emphasis as 


anything in the ecological literature. 


Population Studies 


One last area that must be mentioned 


is that of population studies. In his 
\merican 


1953, 


presidential address before the 


Association of Geographers 
Ginsburg, “‘Geography,”’ of t 
>Chauncy D. Harris, “A Fun 
of Cities in the United Sta 
Rev., Volume 33, 1943, pp. 86-99 
Harris, ‘‘Suburbs,”’ Amer. J¢ 

1943, pp 1 13 Howard ] 
Classification of Ameri Cities,” 
Vol. 31, 1955, pp. 189-210; Gu 
dersson, The Industria St t 
Cities: A Geograpl 

in the United States, Incoln 
\lexander, “The Basi 

Urban Economi Fun 

Vol. 30, 1954, pp. 246 

published by the School 

sity of Wisconsin: John 
Wisconsin: {mn Ecor 
Richard L 
Racine, Wisc 
ander, ln Economic B 
Wisconsin, 1953 


silication 


l yy 
Brown, An 
nSin 
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Trewartha cogently 


‘A Case 


(onsidet 


outlined 
for Population Geography.” 


this brief passage 


‘In our. science the central theme of 


which is area differentiation, the dynamic 


and pivotal element is human life, or 


that 
object ol 


[his is not to claim 
the 


than 


population. 
people should be direct! 


study to a greater extent climate, 


systems of land use, transportation pat 


terns, et but rather to that 


suggest 
fundamentally geography is 


the 


anthropo 
that 
and qualities of the 
the | 


essential back 
ground for all geography Population 1 


centric and, if such is 


case, 
numbers, densities, 


population provide 


tire point of from 


element 


ole? 


Now hold ob- 


servation, expressed in the 1944 essay 


alongside it Hawley’s 


to which I| referred earlier: ‘‘ The prob- 


lems ol human ecology, and ecology 11) 


general, are basically population prob 


lems.’’ In his book, Hawley 


all of one ot 


devotes 
major sections to 
More re- 


Duncan has provided a 


the four 
demographic phenomena. 


cently, luc id 


and comprehensive review of the central 


place ol the 


population in ecological 


approach. Here is another substantive 
area in which the empirical interests of 
the fields 


become indistinguishable 


two jon, and in some ll 


stances 


CONCLUSIONS 


briet 


without pointing out and underscoring 


I cannot conclude this 


sket« h 


Glenn T. Trewartha, ‘A Case for 
tion Geography,” An» 
Vol. 43, 1953, p. 83. See 
\c ker lall, ~ Geogr iphy ind Demogt iphy,”’ l 
Philip M. Hauser and Otis Dudley Duncan 
edits The Study f Populat m, Chi igo, 1959 


pp 717 727 


Popula 
Issn lmer. Ge e. 
i 


leo Edward A 


Hawley, Ecology and Human Ecology,” 
cit., p. 404. See also Hawley, Human 

b. cit., Part II, pa l 
Otis Dudley Duncan 
ind Population Studies,” in 
i ) il., pp 678-716 


y SSin 


Human Ecology 
Hauser and Dun 
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that 
the 


the essential difference 


remains 
between hand 


And here | 


contrast 1s 


geography On one 


and ecology on the other. 


believe that the historical 


most enlightening, for as geographers 


have come to realize that the core of 


interest is the study 


] 


their Ol areal or 


spatial differentiation, ecologists have 


simultaneously turned away from a 


concern with spatial patterns per se, 


except as they enlighten us with respect 


to social organization. ‘This is indeed a 
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hopetul sign, for a more self-conscious 


delineation of one’s field is of enormous 
help in the critical stage of stating prob- 


lems for research. Our boundaries do 


touch, but there is ample room for 


‘peacetul coexistence.’ If | may con- 


( lude by quoting a non-geographer, hnol- 


ecologist, [| would) remind you. that 


‘““sood fences make good neighbors,” 


and I hope that these remarks will help 
both sides to maintain communications 
across OUul rol 


common tiel 





LOCATIONAL PATTERNS OF AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 
ASSEMBLY PLANTS, 1895-1958 


Wet sg 
Charles 


Dr. Boas 


University. 


HE study of industrial location 
is a topic ot increasing impor- 
held 


the 


tance and interest in the 


of economi geography. Basic to 


investigation ol the locational char- 


icteristics of any industry is an exami- 


nation of the geographic pattern of that 
the locational 


Too often, 


the 


industry. 


patterns ol past are not given 


adequate presentation. Examination ol 


changes in locational patterns over a 


period of time may reveal much about 


the locational factors affecting an in- 


dustry. The data presented herein is 
to trace the changing loca- 


thé United States 


an attempt 
tional patterns of 
passenger automobile-assembly industry 
over a period ot 63 vears. The major 


purpose of this study is to introduce 


information not previously considered 
in geographi studies of the automobil 
industry. 


‘| he 


mobiles 


manulacture of passenger auto- 


has been a major segment ol 


the American industrial scene for more 


half a 


dustries are 


than centurs Few other in- 


so closely identified with a 


single geographi location. Che press 


ilike consider the city of 


Detroit to be 


and public 


synonymous with the 
manufacture, design, and financi 


While this 


cept has a degree of validity today, it 


gy ol 


passenger automobiles. con- 


has not necessarily applied throughout 
the history of the automobile industry. 


Passenger automobiles were manufac 


tured in many cities. Several of the 


Ps Boas 


O C,eo¢ra 


larger industrial ¢ omplexes of the United 
States have challenged the supremacy of 
Detroit 


as the center of the automobile 


industry. Studies dealing with this in- 


dustry, geographic or otherwise, have 
tended to overlook the importance ol 


the total number of automobile manu- 


facturing firms and their widely scat- 
tered locational patterns. 
CRITERIA DATA 


FOR SELECTION Of 


In order properly to assess the rela- 
tive importance of the various centers 


of automobile manufacturing, many 


The 


basic problem is that of determining the 


kinds of data would be required. 


number of companies which entered 
into the manufacture of passenger auto- 
mobiles during the period 1895 to 1958. 
[even the most authoritative sources of 
information on the automobile industry 


as to the total number of 
companies which operated in the United 


States. little in- 


do not agree 


There is remarkably 
formation readily available on the loca- 


tion of the manutacturing facilities of 
these companies or the years in which 


Che 


best sources of information are the trade 


the companies were in operation. 


journals of the industry which first ap- 
peared during the decade 1890-1900 ! 


The following is a list of the principal serial 
publications from which data was compiled for 
this study: Automobile Topics, Motor 
Trades Publishing Company, New York, 1900 
1948; Cy li and Automobile Trade Journal, 
Chilton Company, Philadelphia 1896-1935; 
i ( 1 Hor s¢ less \ve Company, New 


Continued on next pa 


use in 
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] 


] 
Data compiled 


1: 
l 


Irom these SOUTFCeS 


Ti that there th 


3000 


cates were more 


firms of ived for the manuta 


ture ol 


United States. It 


st 
passencel utomobiles the 


is probable th many 


ot these firms never entered into pro 


duction or else did not produce a si 


x 
\s COl 


tinued research constantly uncovers data 


previously unl 


int number vehicles 


Ol 


on nown Operal 


1OMs, 
study does not deal with the t 
issembly plat 
the | 


Phe material presented 


ber of automobile 


have operated ited 


s based u a 
elected yroup ol firms known to have 


ISSE Cl 


achieved production of | 


Kexcluded from this si: 


manufactured o 


mobiles. 
firms which 


commercial vehicles, tractors, 


cabs Included are passenger aut 


mobile-assembly plants which three 


or more hicles were produced | 


prio to 1914. 


follown 


ve 
viven year, 
In 


those plants which produced 1 


y 1914, only 


2 o1 


the pe riod 


More 


vehicles in any given vear are included. 


It is necessary to ch ive the criteria for 


inclusion of data at this vear because ol 


b: Sie changes in the economics ot the 


Nineteen 
the 


automobile industry hu 


dred and 


the period of experimentation and 


fourteen marked close ol 


the 


widespread entry of small manuta 


turers. Prior to this date, the produc- 


tion of three or more vehicles indi 


ites 
that the plant or Company Was atl least 
bevond the 


In 


pel 


stage of rank experiment 


effect, the hevure of three vehicles 


year has been selec ted to elimin ite 


York, 1895-1918; Liter 


1899 


1 Mag 
t | 
1899-1928 
Brothers, Cleveland, 1899 

Motor World Publishing ¢ 

1900-1925: 7 Lut 
New Yor 


itist 


pan 1899] 

GS 

o obta fs 

\lthough the 
1] 


cl 


a 
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\ 
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ol 


experim l 


“one 


tal 


Suc h 


it rather considerable number 


kind” and 


vehicles which were constructed 


OF a purely 


vehicles rarely indicated an attempt to 


he data 
any form of automobile 
final 


manufacture for general sale 
does not include 
issembly 
to 1914 


boatvard, 


manufacture other than 


plants. It is evident that prior 


l small machine shop, or 


wagon works might have become an 


tutomobile-assembly plant, is Was olten 
\fter 1914, it was increasinegl\ 


the smaller 


the Ce 


ditheult 


ise 


1O1 manulacturer to 


compete with the larger companies 


OF AUTOMOBILE-ASSEMBL\ 


ler the criteria set 


includes data on 


senger automobile-assembl\ plants 


Ss 


which operated for varying lengths ol 


(){ 


time during the period 1895-1958 


were branch 


71 


the | 


operat ions 


these pl Llits, 


of one ol irger companies. Thus, 


the studv deals with 2612 separate 


I he 


different 


coMmi- 


panies. lo« ited 


064 


were 11h 


No 


ites 


pl wits 


places in 46 states 


data has been found which = tind 


that automobile manufacture ever took 
\rizona, \Montan Rs H iW. il, or 
These 664 locations are plotted 
Figure 1 This 


distribution ol pas 


in 
\laska. 
the 


pi. ce 


shown in 


on 


Map 


map presents the 
during the 


Keach dot 


passer CT 


~ 


iutomobile assembly 


senver 


> 


63 year period under study 


} 


represents a where a 


plac Cc 


automobile-assembly plant, or plants, 


was located? From this map, is evi 
dent that the manufacture of passenger 
automobiles was not confined to Detroit 
or southeast Michigan. 

Phe patterns of plant location shown 
ih Mi the \meri 


facturi There are significant 


in the northeast 


vure 1 retlect 


belt 


wwions 


manu 


Concent such 


the eastern Massachusetts region 
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The 


automobile 


the northern New Jersey regio: 


concentration of centers of 
manufacturing in these areas is perhaps 
larger than has previously been 
posed. The cities of 
Mohawk Valley 
Valley, 

towns of southeastern Pennsylvania are 
The 
Ohio, In- 


and Illinois is quite widespread, 


sup- 
Hudson 


Con ect ut 


the 
and the 


River and the industrialized 


also easily identified on Figure 1. 
pattern of manufacture in 
diana, 
whereas in Michigan the concentration 
the 
southern portion of the State. Of in- 


of manufacturing centers is in 


terest are the widely scattered centers 


of the western plains and grain belt and 
the 


relative absence of manufacturing 


centers in the southeast. On the west 


coast, two areas of manufacturing ac- 
tivity are prominent: the concentrations 
San Fran isco Bar and 


‘| he 


significant questions. If 


around Los 


Angeles. over-all pattern 


} Oses 


several auto- 


mobiles were manufactured at so many 


widely scattered locations, why has 


(;EOGRAPHY 


Detroit come to be the center of the 


automobile industry? How many of 
the site of an auto- 
the 


Did any of these concentrations 


these locations are 


mobile-assembly plant at present 
time? 
of activity ever challenge the supremacy 
of Detroit in total number of operating 


) 


plants? And, finally, why has the in- 
dustry disappeared from so many loca- 
tions throughout the country? 

Not all of these manufacturing opera- 
Three 
hundred and fifty-five of the locations 
the 


tions were of equal importance. 


under consideration were site of 


only one operation; 46 locations were 


the site of ten or more assembly plant 
operations. The latter may be con- 
sidered as the more important centers 
of production. The relative importance 
is difficult to 


evaluate without data on employment, 


of the various locations 


production, and company earnings. For 


such a large number of companies, it is 
virtually impossible to secure this kind 


of data. In the interest of calling atten- 
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tion to the once widespread nature ol 


the industry, the locational patterns 


shown in the series of maps accompany 


this study 


ing have been based on rela 


tively limited data. These maps show 


the number of companies operating 


during selected periods at each location 


The 


operations Was not necessarily the most 


city with the largest number ol 


important center of automobile produ 
tion at any vivel period. The maps do, 
that certain cities not 


the 


however, suggest 


usually associated with itutomobile 


industry were active in the manufacture 


Phe 


ictivities is 


ol passenger automobiles lis 


tribution of manufacturing 


shown for vears which were selected as 


being significant or pivotal for the in- 


dustry The year 1895 was chosen as 


the base vear It was during the latter 
part of this year, and the following year, 
that the Duryea Brothers first produced 
than given 
1896 totaled 


Spring! eld, 


more one automobile of a 


design. Their production | 


1? vehicles at their plant ih 


\MERICAN 
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Massachusetts, the first 


attempt at 
quantity production ol passenger auto- 


mobiles by an American industrial firm. 


1895 


(GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION: 1913 


Figure 2 shows the location of auto- 
1895. \ 
total of 40 plants operated during that 


mobile-assembly plants i 


year, and their dispersed pattern indi- 
cates the still experimental 
the 


nature ol 


industry. The only concentration 


of significance was the grouping of seven 
plants in the vicinity of New York City. 
Of interest is the absence ot pl ints in the 


city of Detroit. The map indicates that 


the development ol pi auto- 


isselver 


mobile manufacture was not confined 


; ; 
to a single location, but rather was 


evolving in a number of widely scattered 
places 

| igure Si automobile-assembl\ plants 
ind their location in 1900, illustrates 
the rapid growth of the industry during 


\ tot il 


Figure 3 


the five-vear period 1895-1900 


of 327 plants ire located on 
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1900 


PLANTS 
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with a surprisingly great degree of con- 
New England 
and the middle Atlantic coastal region. 
halt the 


Massachusetts were 


centration in’ southern 


Approximately ol plants in 


eastern located in 
small towns on the periphery of Boston. 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and the 
River Valley 
were important centers for automobile 
The 
York City, 


Phila- 


the industry 


towns of the Connecticut 
production in this year. 
ol New 
Jersey, and the 
that 


concel- 
tration plants in 


New 


delphia area indicate 


northern 


had exceptionally the 


the east. In 
the midwest, the city of Detroit had but 
1 


plants in Cleveland and 26 in Chicago. 


strong roots in 


manufacturing centers of 
one plant; in contrast there were 
More plants operated in out-state Mich 
igan than in the city of Detroit. On 
the the 


plants in the vicinity of San Francisco 


west coast, concentration of 


tends to lend further credence the 


to 


concept that during the early years of 


the automobile industry no one city 


had 


over 


a particular locational advantage 
another. In 


hall of all 


plants were located on the northeastern 


the year 1900, more 
than automobile-assembl\ 
seaboard of the United States. 

A marked shift of 
activity to the Great Lakes States had 
by 1905 (Fig. 4 
New York, northern New Jersey, Phila- 
New York 


cities continued to be major centers ol 


manufacturing 


occurred Boston, 


delphia, and the upstate 


automobile manufacture. In the city 


of New York, 35 plants operated during 
that year. 


However, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Milwaukee, and St. Louis 
had 
The rapid growth of 
Detroit 


increasingly 


become important. 


the industry in 
Indic- 
the 
industry at this time is the virtual dis- 
the 
assembly plants at 


is particularly notable. 


ative of the changing nature olf 


concentration of 
San In 
all, 390 plants operated during the year 
1905. 


appearance of 


Francisco. 


The map of assembly plants for 1909, 
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the center ol 
had 
shifted to the midwest rhe peak vears 
Ohio, ind 


Illinois occurred between 1908 and 1911. 


Figure 5, indicates that 


automobile manufacturing activity 


of operation in Indiana, 


Phere was a marked decline in the total 
number of assembly plants in the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard area, although the northern 
New York City 
continued as a principal center of 
The 


automobile 


Jersey—-New complex 


manu- 
facturing activity. 


two greatest 


centers ol manufacturing 


operations in this year were Chicago 
and Detroit, each the site of 35 plants 
In New York City and Cleveland, 23 
plants operated. In all, 461 


1909, a 


plants 
operated duri lg the vear total 


in 1914. 


exceeded only 


DISTRIBUTION 


YEAR 


(GEOGRAPHI 1914, 


THE PIVOTAI 


Perhaps the most important year in 


the history ol the passenger automobile 


1914 


operational year for 


(I ig. 6 
the 


industry was the peak 


industry: 469 


\MERICAN 


\UTOMOBILE ASSEMBLY PLANTS 


\ total 
plants established the 
Al- 


had an 


pl ints entered into produc tion 


of 50 assembly 


supremacy of the city of Detroit. 


New York 


in the number of plants over 


though, and Boston 
Mcrease 
1909, active centers of auto- 


the most 


nobile production were in the midwest. 
Indianapolis, Cleveland, and Milwaukee 
to the concentration 
Several Mich- 


Flint, Saginaw, and 


became secondary 
at Detroit and Chicago 
igan cities, notably 
had 


ACTIVITES On 


] i kson, concentrations of con 


siderable the west 


coast, 
the first sizable concentrations of plants 
ippeared in the vicinity of Los Angeles, 
while scattered companies continued 
operating throughout 


ind 


fourteen 


the plains states 
Nineteen 


only 


the southeast. hundred 


was not peak year for 


the industry 


Michigan and 


the industry, but also for 


within the state of the 


city of Detroit 


\ combination of factors which af- 


fected the basic operations and mar- 


keting structure of the industry made 
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1914 a turning point for the manufac- smaller manufacturing firms from the 


ture of passenger automobiles. #After industry. The changing nature of mar- 


this year there was a steady exit of kets, influenced by the war in Europe, 
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caused many firms to enter into truck 


production or the production ol war 


Many of 


auto 


material. these firms did not 


manufacturing at the 


Nineteen 


fourteen was the year in which a prac 


return to 


close of the war. hundred 


tical moving assembly line was perfected 
Ford \lotor 


with the 


by the Company. lo 


gether minimum basic wage 


offered by that company, as well as the 


nationwide parts and service organi 


zations of the larger firms, the moving 


assembly line ended the dav of large- 


scale entry of smaller automobile mant 


facturers 
1915 
At the close of World War I, the 


number ot 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION: 1958 


total 


automobile manutacturing 


companies had de lined to less than halt 


For 1 
Hnoving assembly li ( 
of the Ford Motor ¢ 
through 11 of Deniso 

Go, Garden City, 


New York, 1956 


ae S( riptio 


\MERICAN 


\UTOMOBILE ASSEMBLY PLANTS 


of the number ol companies operating 
in 1914, 


of automobile-assembly plants in 1919, 


Figure 7 shows the distribution 


There is little change in the geographic 
pattern of plant location, but a marked 
decline in the number of plants from 
the high of 469 in 1914 to a total of 234 
in 1919 


On the eastern seaboard, the 
only i 


significant concentration was in 


the New York metropolitan area. ( 


On- 


centrations of activity continued in the 


\lidwest 


Detroit, Chicago, 


at the long established centers 
and ( 


between 


lev eland. 
1914 


the decline 


and 


Data for the vears 
1919 


number of plants was quite steady; there 


indicates that in the 
was no particular vear ol mass exit ol 
The 1919 reflects the 


postwar depression and the re-gearing of 


hirms map tor 


industry to consumer production. 
\ wave of optimism surged through 


1921. En 


1 more favorable economy, 


the automobile industry in 


coul ied by 


the entry of a large number of firms in 


this vear is reflected in Figure 8. Of 
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particular interest is the concentration 
in Boston and the continued 
New York Cit: In addi 


tion to the larger midwestern manufac 


of activity 
activity in 


turine centers, the 


presence Oo} CON 
centrations at St. louis and Indianapolis 
that the industry was not as 


vel tied to 


indicate 


Detroit's strings 


apron 


Two hundred and ninety-two 


plants 


operated during 1921. It was the last 


vear of sizable concentrations of 


auto- 
mobile-assembly plants in many parts 


ot the 


Follow ing the mie del 


1922, the 


country. 


years 1921 automobile in- 


4 . ° 
dustry began to decline in total number 


of comgpanies engaged and plants in 
operation 


in 1923, 


The decline was most rapid 
1924, 1925 In 
this resulted from the exit of 
that had 

1921. The 


competitive, and in 


and part, 


oOmpal ies 


first entered production in 


industry was becoming more 


the face of an ex- 


panding economy, the larger firms began 


consolidation efforts, thus ibsorbing 


) 


many of the marginal producers. By 


a total ol 





1926, the had been reduced to 


182 assembly 


industry 
plants. This is 


in marked contrast to the 292 plants 
that were operating in 1921. 
igure 9 


plants for the vear 


distribution ol 
1926 Sever il ol 


automobile manu 


shows the 
the larger centers of 


facture have 


all but disappeared trom 
Operations in New York City 


reduced to 


the map. 


were two plants and in 


Chicago, only three plants remained. 


Detroit, 
St. Louis 


Cleveland, 


Indianapolis, and 


were the centers of the in- 
dustry. Scattered throughout the west- 
ern states and the southern states were 
many locations which were branch 
assembly 


the Ford 


plants of General Motors or 
1926 the 
supremacy of southern Michigan as the 


Company. — By 


center of automobile production was 


assured, and a trend towards decentrali 


zation, in the form of assembly plants, 


had begun. 


From 1926 until 1934, the consolida- 


tion of companies and exit of smaller 
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1926 





firms continued to. char 


The 


1930's hastened the 


cteriz the 


iutomobile industr depressio1 


of the early CX 


of many of the smaller companies | 
1934, a total of 53 plat ts were 
16 ot Nichi 


itutomobile 


stabil ed 


Opel 


these 


tion, 


\fter this vear, the 


Was nearly 


Ver\ 


number ot operati 


g¢ pla 
tat degree, their geographic dist 
The map of automobile-assemblh 
for 1958 shows little change 
ig. 11 
1958 a total of 54 plants wee 
than i third located 
\lichiga 1 
Veal Michigan proceed 


the 


mut ol the [ nited States 
| 


Ove! 


veal period | 


less 


ition, 


state ol that 


sane 
ipproximately 
third of 


one total utomobile 


tions 


then br 


number of 


reflec ts the 


one! 
i 


and 


COMpPantles 


well as a custom building 


plants whose output was limited but 


which properly fall within the scope otf 
study 


this The principal concent 
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bs 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS OME OPERATING PL AnT 








build 


tions of 


custom 


\1 ve les and Detroit 


VIATOR TRENDS IN TH 
F At 


LOCATION 


rOMOBILE-ASSEMBLY 


PLANTS 


Phe shift of manufacturi ictivits 


the automobile industry from. the 


ist coast to the midwest emerges as 


the major trend in the locational 


pal 


terns illustrated by the series of maps 


Particular] this shift 


Phil idelphi l, 


, 1 
where peak vears ol 


iffected by were 


ind 


ito 


the cities ol Boston, 


Vew York, 
mobile manufacturing 
1900 and 


coast cities, the centers of manufacturing 


ictivity occurred 


between 1905. Krom the east 


shifted to the midwestern industrial 


centers at ( hic: Oo, ( levelat ad, St 


nd These 


| ouls, 


innati. cities experi 


enced their peak 1909 


1911. The pe 


Indian ipolis all dl 


irom 


through ik vear of opera 
tion I 


1914. 


the o1 ly 


Detroit was 


The east coast cities were not 


loe itions, 


however, to dec line 
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Diicichaininninncnsatee 


in importance in the automobile in- declined or disappeared. These changes 


dustry. The centers at Chicago, Cleve- in the centers of automobile-assembly 


land, and other midwestern cities also suggest two related questions. Why 
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have once-active centers of automobile 
manufacturing operation lost that func- 
tion? 


And what locational advantages, 


if any, does the city of Detroit possess 
that might warrant the concentration 


rhe 


been 


ot manufacturing activity there? 


question of “why Detroit’ has 


analyzed by many writers.” The data 


presented on these maps suggest that 


of equal importance is the question, 


why not Chicago, New 
York City? 


Perhaps the most 


Cleveland, or 


significant result 


of the plotting of this data lies in the 


recognition of automobile manufactut 


activity in cities and areas not 


Ing 


usually associated with this industry. 


\lthough it is not possible to rank the 


centers of automobile manufacture as 


to their importance simply on the basis 
of the total number of plants assembling 


automobiles in any given 


data do indicate interest 


l Chapter + of 


te pt to wel 


MAJOR CENTERS 
OF 
AUTOMOBILE 


1895 


SSEMBLY 
1958 
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ment in the automobile manufacturing 


industry. 


PRIMATE CENTERS OF AUTOMOBILE- 


\SSEMBLY 


Figure 12 isa map of the total number 
of plants entering into operation at each 
city in which ten or more plants operated 
during the period of record; 46 centers 
of manufacturing shown. 
Che ol Chicago, New 


( leveland, each site ol 


activity are 


( ities Detroit, 


York, and 


more than 100 automobile manutactur- 


the 


Wig 


the 


Operations, appear as most 
ol In 
terms of total number of plants, Detroit 
the the 46 
for Detroit, 190, is very 
than the totals for New York 


and Chicago, tz On 


important centers the -industry. 


Was 


most active ol centers 


but the total 
little more 


Res, 


basis of total number of assembly plants 


City, the 


these three cities were the leading com- 
petitors for the distinction of becoming 
the 
ot 


automobile center of the United 


The next largest center, Cleve- 


ites. 











30) ECONOMK 
land, was the site of 102 plants; no other 
center exceeded a total of 65. The pat- 


tern created by the plotting of these 


close adherence 
belt 


Perhaps 


$6 centers shows a to 


the American manufacturing and 
to major population centers. 
the most important idea suggested by 
this map is that of the importance of the 
46 


opposed to the commonly held concept 
that 


automobile industry in cities, as 
automobile manufacture has been 
important only in Michigan and specifi- 
Detroit. The 


major 


in automobile in- 
ol 


which 


cally 


dustry was a segment the 


46 


Los Angeles, 


economy in cities of two, 


Detroit and are centers 
today. 

The importance of these 46 concentra- 
tions of automobile-assembly operations 
the fi 


automobiles were manufactured 


should not detract from ct that 
n many 
other cities besides these major centers. 
The failure of a single automobile plant 
in Carthage, Missouri, may have had a 
more profound effect on the economy and 
that the exit 

There 


one 


than did 
York City 


which 


history ol 


Lyd 


were 


tow! 
New 


places 


ol firms in 


355 in only 
automobile-assembly plant operated and 
ol 


a majority these operations 


The 


problem of why automobiles were manu- 


locally inspired) and financed. 


factured at any of the 664 locations and 
failed 


why any particular company re- 


quires further research. 
is intended as a 


This study presenta- 


tion of basic data. 


Many problems and 


questions are posed beyond the scope of 


the 


research undertaken. Two prob- 


were 


(GEOGRAPHY 


to call for 


geographic investigation and additional 


lems, however, would seem 
research. Primarily, there is a need to 


evolution of the 


16 
A sec yd pre yb- 


study the industrial 


automobile industry in the major 
centers of manutacture. 
related to this would be the 


the 


lem closely 


determination of extent to which 


left 


once 


the automobile industry a residual 


in the cities that were centers ol 


automobile manufacture. Such residual 


industry is known to exist in many 


former centers of automobile manufac- 
the ol 
and equipment manufacturers. 


ture in form automotive parts 


CONCLUSIONS 


Two conclusions may be drawn from 


the data presented herein. The auto- 


mobile-assembly industry has been a 


major factor in the economy of a sizable 
number of United States manufacturing 


centers. During the early vears of the 


industry, assembly operations were 


widely scattered and were not limited 


to the large, long-established manutac- 


turing centers. The maps indicate that 
ol 


a 


changes in the locational 


the 


patterns 
automobile-assembl\ 
had a 


effect on many more people and places 


passenger 


dustry have more profound 
than has previously been recognized in 


the field of manufacturing geography. 
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DIVERSIFICATION OF THE ECONOMY OF 
CACAO COAST OF BAHIA, BRAZIL* 


Rayfred L. Stevens and Paulo Rebougas Brandao 


Dr. Stevens 
Institute of 
1958. Tle is at present Assist 
Nebraska. Mr. 
Bahia Institute of Economics 


Chi | of 


Economics and 


Serve d as 


sity of Brandao 


HE ¢ Bahia 


long suffered trom dependence 


acao Coast ol has 


on the erratic market for its 


main crop. Lately the inhabitants are 


becoming in reasingly aware of the clis- 


advantages of monoculture, and tor- 


tunately many of them are acquiring 


the ambition, the economic means, and 
the skills with whi h to develop other 
resources. 

lo observe and appraise these current 
trends and the resource potentials lor 
developing a more diversified economy, 
the authors were commissioned by the 
and bi 
reconnaissance of the 


1957, 


Bahia Institute of Economics 


nance to make a 


Cacao Coast in December, and 


January, 1958. The study was to con 


centrate not only on the cacao produ ye 


also on those adjacent areas 


lands but 


which by economic function or simple 


juxtaposition are encompassed by a re- 


gional economy dominated by cacao. 


Phe area thus delimited involves a group 


*The term “ Cacac ast’ is used pre 
ence to the designatio “Cacao Zone 400 
Ca ¢ , variously cepted and perpetuated 


ontusi v the ( selho N cK ] 


Geogratia in its deli tion of more or less the 


with some « 


ume are as one of the “ physiogt iphic 10 

of Bahia While neither the noun ‘ 
the adjective “cacaueira” identities a 
place nor a physiographic trait, the 


Coast su ests at once 


features of the physiogt 


f the area under study. 


the Geographie 
Fi NANCE 


) f , { , . Lay , 
wnt Professor of Geography at the 


Bah la 


1956 to 


Section of the 


at Salvador, Brazil, from 


l niver- 


an economist on the staff of the 


and Finance. 


of contiguous administrative units which 
together produce about 95 per cent ol 
Bahia, 
cent of that of Brazil, and normally trom 


the cacao crop of some 90 per 
15 to 20 per cent of world production. 

The big 
the C 


resi lents, 


landowners (fazendeiros) of 


acao Coast, whether absentees or 


had 


in diversified farms; 


traditionally little in- 


terest instead they 
diversified their personal economies by 
investing in different types of farms and 
them outside the 


enterprises, many ot 


\Mlost of the cacao plantations 


das) were managed by overseers 
with a minimum of supervision from the 
Owner»rs., 

has been 


land- 


‘rh tor 


Fortunately, however, there 


a vradual increase of resident 


owners who have a growing con 
the land and its problems, and who per 


sonally take part im the directior ol 


their operations. Both natives and new- 


comers—many of them from the Serfdo 


ire included in this new class of entre 


preneurs. These people have the means 


to live comfortably while residin 


y neal 


their investments, but, unlike the older, 


established fazendeiros most of them 


cannot afford to maintain separate estab- 
Salvador, 


lishments in Rio de 


or Sao Paulo 


Janeiro, 


\mong the progressive entrepreneurs 


is venel lly iwreed that the region's 
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v 
Pn 
J SALVADOR 


CACAO IN BAHIA 


1958 


PRODUCING AREAS 


ADJACENT AREAS 
ECONOMICALLY DOMINATED 
BY CACAO 


Fic. 1. The Cacao Coast, as a mic-geographi ion, is understood to include not only 


cacao producing land | t areas which, because of complimentary activities or simple 


isolation from other parts of tate, I int rated into the same regional economv For 


similar reason, the small isolated ar of production to the far north and south of the 
not to be included in the ter yast,’” for re integrated with other regional ect 


in which cacao is no 
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development faces three urgent material 


problems: (1 
2) lack of adequate transpor- 
lac k ol 


electrical energy. 


excessive dependence on 
cacao; | 
abundant 
The 


confronting 


tation facilities; (3 


and reliable 


progress and prospects in 


these problems will be given due con- 


sideration in this review of the actual 
and potential diversification of the econ- 


omy of the Cacao Coast. 


PHt DIVERSIFICATION OI 


\GRICULTURI 


The products ot the soil must long 
continue to be the mainstay of the econ- 
omy of the Cacao Coast, in spite otf the 


prosperous beginnings of industrializa- 


be 


source 


since cacao can 


the 


tion. expected to 


remain chiel of pecuniary 


CX hange for hina ing the development 
of the region, a prominent place should 
appropriately be reserved for it 
diversified land-use program 
It is useful from the outset 


to recor- 


nize diversification: (1 


ol 


three ty pes ol 


diversification of the overall 


output 


the area; (2) diversification by in 


dividual entrepreneurs Owning several 


plots olf land more or less widely sepa 
rated, with each plot Spec ializing ih \ 
ic 3) diversih 


particular product; il 


cation of individual operations which 
he ( «lf 


The last of these types deserves the ut 


is most lacking along io Coast 


most attention, for achieving it would 


tutomatically provide the advantages 


i the first two types ol diversitu ition 


ind also bring al vreatel economic 


security to the rural populace 


lo recommend and carry out a divet 


sified program on an individual farm ts 


easier in those parts ol the area where 


the soil catenae Ol topographic se 


quences—present a variety of phases 


that can each be dedicated to the « rops 


ilso 


for which it is best adapted It is 


easv to diversify in areas of uniform 


soils where two or more crops are known 
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to return more or less equal rewards for 
The 


problem is difficult where the land is so 


similar amounts of land or labor. 


productive for a particular crop that, 


even in years of poor yield and low 


prices, its return is greater than that of 
iny other crop which might be grown 


on the same plot. In the case of annuals, 


diversification might result automati- 


cally from the rotation of crops as a 


conservation the 


measure applied tor 
express purpose ol increasing the long- 
run vield of the major crop. Such is not 
the case with regard to long-lived peren- 
nials like cacao, which requires five to 
ten years to reach the commercial pro- 
ige wherein it remail 


20, 50, 


duction sti may 


for another or even 100 years 


In many parts of the Cacao Coast the 


soil that it 


Is so appropriate tor cacao 


seems ill-advised to replace it with othe 


Not 


crop 


only is it difficult find 


that 


crops 


to 


inothet will return as much 


cacao, hour pel hour, hectare pel 


he tare, but also 


call 
ireas where soil and climate « 
atford ideal 
Theretore, 
should 


lands ut 


LCOLRT iphers may re 


that the world has rather limited 


mmbine to 


truly conditions for this 


useful crop. the planner’s 


ittention focus particularly on 


the suitable or irginal ior 


aa 


» examine what is being done 


be 
order to provide more stable 
by ol 
sified productive effort 
In 


tices 


cacao, te 


and what could done with them in 


economi 
conditions dive 


means more 


land 


recommendations 


reviewing current use 


prac- 
and in making 
for a more diversified program, it is con- 
venient to distinguish three types of land 
ao: 1 
lands; 


lor Cac 


iccording to suitability for cac 


well-suited 


lat 


11) irginal 


ht 


lands; 


ds totally ui ao 


) Transition zones are mostly 


classed with the 


which 
ideal 


soils lie next to others partly or entirely 


second group, 


may include some spots where 


unsuitable in such a mosaic mannet 
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that the vicinity must be classed as 


marginal. 


Lands We Suited for Cacao 


Most of the lands well suited for 
cacao le in a block at the foot of the 
Brazilian massif and are bordered on 
the east by the South Atlantic Ocean 
or by a narrow coastal plau that is 
partly Cretaceous but mostly Tertiary 
and Quaternary in geologic age. This 
block, which may be regarded as the 
central ‘core area’ of the zone under 
study, extends from north of Ibiagu to 
south of Camaca. Along the railway 
from Poiri to Camaca, the continuous 
line of cacao cultivation is seldom inter- 
rupted even as much as 100 meters. 
Perhaps most of the well-suited land is 


already planted to cacao, although there : MG, 2 uitability of land for 
; : : | Well suited lands. 
are some uncut forest lands to the south rj soi 3) Marginal climate. 


which might prove worthy of being in- itable climate 


cluded in this category. 4 br 
: . the drier, ‘rr years bring shorter 
The redeployment ol lands in the : Iric cook we Ing shorte 
66 ” ; . . ac rops. 
core area” would not be imperative in “#0 CFOP 
ie oh sd ine Rubber, more than any other alter- 
order to secure the diversification ol 


. . native thus far atte ted, ¢ S « . 
the overall economy of the region il lands wea us la my d ome lose 


to fulfilling these requirements. It has 
less adequate for cacao, in other parts © fulfilling: these er It ha 


- . < rec \ A » < tI \ 
ol the Coast, were devoted to other ure id proved , worthy competitor ol 


, ac n two large plantation ate 
Crops. \ et some rede yloy ment ol well- See we | mes pl Renae low : ed 
I | 


. . . in the municipios of Urucuca and Una. 
suited cacao land is desirable as a meas- | , 


, . ’ : \lore recently, plantings have been 
ure to insure a more stable income for 


. ; made on a large scale at Itubera by the 
those who work it. Some land may be - 
; Firestone Company, and on a smallet 
temporarily freed for other uses when ; a 
é' scale by Japanese and native Brazilian 
old cacao plantings die out, but the ; 3 A ; 
14 colonists at Una and Itubera. Though 
yrospect ol meh yrohts soon tempts ‘ . 
| os 1 ; most of the rubber plantings are in the 
the landowner to re-established cacao ; 2 
| . areas marginal to or unsuitable’ for 
culture. Permanent diversitication, ; 
F sg | ; Cacao, the experience ol the \locambo 
therefore, requires an alternative land plantation at Urucuca has demonstrated 
use that yields an economic return com- that rubber can compete with cacao 


parable with that of cacao. Further-  eyen for the better lands. The oldest 


more, since Cacao 18S a soil-conserving rubber trees at the \Mocambo plantation 


crop, an alternative land use should — were planted about 50 years ago; but 


likewise be soil conserving, and, ideally, shortly afterwards the rubber market 


should have less exacting temperature was monopolized by the cheap-labor 


and moisture requirements, so that its — product of Southeast Asia when planta- 


vields may remain relatively stable when tions in that area came to produce 
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all the world 


fazenda changed 


enough to satisfy almost 


The 


and the rubber trees were forgotten, but 


demand. hands 
allowed to stand as shade trees for cacao 
(which may have been an intended fune- 
When the rubber 
supply from Southeast Asia was cut off 
during the Second World War, 
New 


throughout 


tion from the start 


with re- 
World, 
tropical 
the 
new owners of Mocambo were pleasantly 


sultant shortages in the 


scouts were sent 


America in search for rubber trees; 


surprised to learn that their cacao was 
Tlevea After the 


that rubber 


shaded by brasiliensis. 


end of war, the second 


boom also subsided. Unsatisfied with 


prices for raw rubber, the owners under- 


took to industrialize the latex on the 


plantation itsell 
The 


hardly 


factory and plat ( could 


have been better sitt 

\ railway 
passes through the premises, connecting 
the hase nda 


Ilhéus, 
( lag ( 


where else along the Coast 


seat with Itabuna and 


the commercial centers tor the 


Oast. Both of these cities have 
busy airports, and Ilhéus has a port for 
small ocean-going vessels and lightering 
service for larger ones 


\lo« unbo 


svstem that connects Itabuna 


\ short, private 


1 
t 


to the highway 


road jos 
ind Ilhéus 
with other cities of the interior and with 


Salvador. The latter, with more than 
halt al million people and all appre iable 
market in itself, Is Capit il of Bahia State 
ind commere ial center tor an even larget 
irea. The Mocambo plantation lactory 
with other 
Northeast, and 


all these 


transport ition 


joined by highway 


ot 


also 


is 
states Brazil's EK: 


South. 


ist, 


However, nearly ol 
roads 


by 


value per unit of weight. 


are unpaved and 
air 1s preterred ior goods with high 
Phis last factor 
no doubt influenced the decision of the 
\Mlocambo management to spec ialize in 
high quality latex goods such as surgical 
\ local supply olf fresh latex is 


ol 


vloves. 


i. distinct advantage in this type 
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manufacturing. The expanding Brazil- 


ian market readily absorbs the entire 
output of the factory, which utilizes all 
the latex the plantation produces. 
\locambo is planting more rubber trees 
and will purchase latex from other local 
plantations as soon as they are in pro- 
duction. 

The use of rubber to shade cacao at 
conducive to 


The 


management is content to maintain the 


kazenda Mocambo is not 


highest vields for either crop.! 


intercalated plantings already estab- 
lished, but does not plan to extend them 
There is no cacao shaded by the younger 
rubber trees—even though they occupy 
optimum cacao soils. This large opera- 
tion, complete with industrial plant and 
afford 
Che 
operator might have a greater, and cer- 


by 
ot 


marketing organization, can the 


all-out switch to rubber. small 


tainly a steadier, long-run income 


establishing intercalated plantings 


Cacao and rubber. 


Lands Varginal for Cacao 


Lands marginal lor cacao occupy a 


strip of variable width surrounding the 


well-suited lands almost continuously, 


except on the east side, where in some 


places they border directly on lands 


totally unsuited without any intervening 


transition zone. Three chief causes for 


marginality are differentiated on Figure 


3: a coolness, b drvness, and ( poor 


soil. A fourth reason, which cannot be 


so simply differentiated, is improper re- 


lief, too flat and wet 


be 
the 


usually o 
ot 


drained ° 


areas 


some these may suitable when 


\lthough 


quirements of the cacao tree are quite 


moisture re- 


high, it cannot withstand flooding even 


Le ni kus trees especially E 


n trees 


ire the preferred 


throughout northern pa 
foward the south, where tl 
ently been cleared, 
rees are left behin 

L1die Ii neither « 


pated from the 


return 
mselves 
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short foo much or 


little 


tor periods. too 


relief often the soil be 


Causes to 


too thin for ca In these 


should 


Cause 


too poor or ao. 
regarded as a 


the 


reliel be 


cases, 


contributory and poor soil 


direct cause for the land’s being mar- 


ginal. Despite the hilliness of much of 


the cacao lands, steepness alone is rarely 
yreatl enough to pret lude the planting ol 


this soil-retaining crop. However, the 


steeper lands may require more labor 


11 harvesting and ior 


lands that 


tor Cacao 


cultivating and 
that 
log 


( onsidered as 


reason some are eco- 


ically suitable must be 


marginal from the eco- 


nomic standpoint. 


} 
11¢ 


Lands that 


cool and 


mostlh 


ire on 1 dry 


margins for cacao are found in 


in irregular strip along the inland ot 


western edge of the ‘‘core area and 


on the upper slopes of mountains lying 
| 


these higher 


ol 


within it. The coolness of 


lands is in part a result increasing 


utitude, in part an effect nere 


ising 
The 


of the cacao 


dryness upon n { ll. mation 


thermal limit in the ecology. 


plant is marked by the absolute min- 


rather than the 


When 


within a 


WnuM, Meal tempera- 


ture. the temperature drops to 


few degrees 


ireezinyg, even 


lor a briet period, ( is severely set 


back, be 


temperature occurs 1 


cao 


possib] LuSs¢ ts specifi zero 


the pla t cannot read | 
consequent mterruption ol its vegetative 
\ singk 


Vel 


MUST 


prot Css. 


reduce or ( entire 
the 
sually 


coincide with the drier; indeed, because 
ol 


season's crop ()) » icao ( 


oast, 


cooler areas and the cooler vears u 


its effects on nocturnal radiation, drv- 
use Ol exe essivel\ 


raintall ind 


combine 


ness is sometimes the ca 


cool weather. Thus, low 


low temperature oltel torces 


to defeat the cacao « rop 
On 


the northern margin core 


area’’ and in the disconnected patches 


of cacao land, planting activity is lim- 
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ited to a few good soils more 


local 


the coast 


spots ol 


well watered because ol 
Here the 


to the highlands is more gradual so that 


or less 


reliet. ascent trom 


altitude is less a limiting factor. It is 


relatively cool and dry simply because 
the coastal humid area does not extend 


very far inland There are no hich, 


steep slopes to trigger otf the precipita- 


tion of moisture before it is soaked 


up 


by descending continental air 


\lso, 


much of the soil is too poor tor cacao, 


the drv, 


masses. on this northern margin 


having been formed on acidic, light- 


colored igneous and metamorphic tocks 


or upon the colluvium and alluvium 


eroded from similar rocks of the Brazilian 


massif. Still farther inland, to the north 


and west, Spots ol land rich and humid 


enough for cacao become fewer and 


smaller, until finally one enters upon 


lands totally unfit for this crop 
Farmers in the 


northwest marginal 


irea are finding ample opportunity tor 
developing i diversified program by pro- 
ducing foodstuffs—mandioca flour, 
beans, pumpkins, and dairy products 

find a 


half-million people of the 


the 


which ready market among 


* core irea 


where land is so valuable tor cacao that 


the owners find it more profitable 


to 
buy than to grow staple foodstuffs fo1 


\s 


area has not 


themselves and their labor force. 


vet the southern marginal 


shared much in this market because of a 


shortage of manpower and transporta- 


tion facilities: these last are some 


places limited to the canoe and the pack 


animal 

There is enough land marginal or un- 
suitable for cacao to provide many times 
the basic food the Cac 


supply for ao 


Coast’s population, now approaching 
one million. In spite of the recent pro- 
duction increases on these two classes of 
land, much of the food supply still comes 
chiefly 


Bahia and other states 


outside 


ol 


{rom the 


In 


areas, irom 


interior 
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asmuch as the Cacao Coast affords one 


of the better markets for the agricul- 


tural produce of adjacent areas, it can 
be expected that some of these, for Jack 
of alternative economic opportunities, 
may long remain in competition with 
any attempt to accelerate production of 
staple foodstuffs in the Cacao Coast area. 
the 


the area marginal 


Like “core area’ of the Cacao 


Coast, for cacao is 
mostly hilly, much of it precluding the 


cultivation of annual, row 


Since 


meager, subsistence-level returns can be 


crops by 


mechanized cultivation. 


only 


expected from annual crops by the tradi- 
tional hoe culture, tree crops are perhaps 
the type of land use best adapted to the 
greater part of the area. 


Many of the soils marginal or 


un- 
suitable for cacao, because of poor par- 
ent material or excessive leaching, are 


excellent for rubber, which does not 


require so rich a soil as long as it has 


plenty of water. Successful plantings of 
40) old, 


the muni ipio of Una. 


rubber, more than vears 


are 
An 


by 


found in 


experiment station is maintained 


an agency of the Brazilian Government 
for the purpose of proving clones and 
promoting the use of the more highly 
productive ones for grafting. 

Much of the latex rubber produced 
at Una is transformed there into crépe. 
\nother part is centrifuged, thereby re- 
moving more than half the water con- 
tent, and a chemical is added to preserve 
it for shipment to Sao Paulo and other 
industrial centers of the Brazilian South. 
One of the reasons for the latter activity 
is that the buying and selling of raw rub- 
ber in Brazil is controlled by the Brazil- 
ian Government; centrifuged latex is 
exempt from such controls, and its sale, 
though complicated by storage and ship- 
ping problems, may be more remunera- 
tive to the rubber planters who operate 
on a to afford the 


large enough SC ale 


extra equipment. 


(GEOGRAPHY 


Rubber planting in the municipio of 
Una is being done mostly in the eastern 
part, the than 
farther west and cacao plantings are 
How- 


ever, this pattern may have been im- 


where land is poorer 


less and extensive. 


humerous 
posed by the inclinations of the large 
landowners more than by 
of the land. 


the quality 
Most of the land is still in 
forest, although some clearings for agri- 
cultural uses have been made by soil- 
wasting, slash-and-burn methods. 

A more grandiose undertaking is the 
rubber plantation of the Firestone Com- 
pany on the borders of the municipios 
of Camamu and Ituberaé. The existence 
of this plantation owes much to the 
instigation of the Brazilian Government. 
Appalled by the paradox of being the 
country where rubber production had 
its effective beginnings, possessing the 
suited for 


growing rubber, and yet faced with the 


largest area with climate 
prospect of becoming ¢ 
Brazil induce 
compel the manufacture of rubber ar- 
It 
anv firm engaged 
shall 
domestic production 
Many of the 


facturers have made only 


rubber importer, 


took measures to ind 


ticles within its borders. now re- 


quires that in such 
in, 


manutacture also 


the 


engage or 


promote, ol 


natural rubber. manu- 
nominal at- 
tempts to comply with these regulations. 


had 


planting 


Firestone, however, having long 


experience with rubber in 


Liberia and elsewhere, and having 


trained personnel available, seems. to 
have undertaken the venture seriously. 


The land 


plantation is established consists of sec- 


upon which the Firestone 
ond growth forest, believed to date from 
the the 
1889, which 


was accompanied by the bankruptcy of 


years immediately following 


liberation of the slaves, in 


many olf the old plantations. The soils 


of this vicinity could be used to support 


a diversified program with rubber and 


other tree crops. If properly fertilized, 
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some spots might even be successfully 
planted to cacao, but the soil is mostly 
too poor to attract the monoculture of 
cacao that has prevailed on the richer 
soils farther inland. 
The disposal of the forest cover on 
the Firestone plantation seems to have 
a manner almost as waste- 


the 


been done in 
ful of the 
clearing activities of 
Some 


lumber for making buildings on the same 


timber resources as are 


loc il 


were 


subsistence 


farmers. trees cut into 


plantation, but much of the forest was 
Wisely, the 


company moved quickly to plant a fast- 


simply slashed and burned. 


growing leguminous vine as a cover crop 
to protect the exposed soil of the hilly 
land from rapid erosion until the rubber 


trees reach sufficient size to hold the 


soil in place. 
This plantation development is just 
few thousand have 


beginning; a acres 


been cleared and a nursery is well estab- 
lished. 
been done, and the first 
1961. Che 


the location well, avoiding such 


Already some transplanting has 
harvest is ex- 


pected in company has 
chosen 
mistakes as others made who tried to 
establish plantations in the Amazon for- 
there is a scarcity of 


est, where labor 


and a myriad of diseases endemic to the 
Tlevea brasiliensis. 
The 


grow on its own plantations all of the 


company will not attempt to 


its Brazilian factories 
has been 
Asia that 
small rubber planters, who do not have 


rubber needed by 
[his is a wise policy, for it 
demonstrated in Southeast 
the tremendous overhead of the larger 
plantations, can produce rubber more 
cheaply. Rather than attempt to beat 
at the game, Firestone is actually 


the 


them 


encouraging small planters by 


furnishing free seedlings and clones 


along with orientation for their care. 


(A similar effort at promotion is carried 
on by the government experiment sta- 


tion at Una 
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On 


small farms where one family 


provides most or all of the labor, it 
would be possible in this part of Bahia 
to provide a greatly improved standard 
of living by devoting a large share of the 
farm family’s land, time, and energy to 
Such families could hardly ex- 
North 


American farmer, but they could make 


rubber. 


pect to live on the scale of a 
a much better living than most of them 
do now. 

Herein lies a disadvantage of rubber 
from the standpoint of regional develop- 
ment: whether on large or small planta- 
tions the commodity has been dependent 
on cheap labor since the days when the 
the Orient the wild- 


coolies_ of put 


rubber gatherer out of business. There 
is no reason to assume that the planta- 
tion rubber-tapper should not earn as 
much for his menial task as performers 
of similar menial tasks in other regions 
and in other activities. But as long as 


there exist wide areas of suitable land 
with large pools of cheap labor that can- 
not sell their time for better reward, the 
world market for natural rubber will be 
dominated by those and 


areas, con- 


sequently rubber produced elsewhere 


for that market will also have to rely 
on cheap labor or subsidies. 

It is hardly to be expected that the 
Cacao Coast can provide its inhabitants 
and their natural increase with a stand- 
ard of living comparable to that of North 
America or Northwest Europe, but at 
The 


intrinsic re- 


least it can move in that direction. 


limiting factor is not the 


sources of the land, but the improbabil- 


itv that conditions outside will allow 


the inhabitants so generous a reward for 


their productive efforts. Products like 


rubber, which under present market 


conditions could not form the base for 
so ambitious an economy, can neverthe- 


less move the area up to a much higher 


level than that of the present and pro- 
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vide a stepping stone for raising it even 
higher. 

On marginal lands in the municipios 
of Una 
Nacional 


has sponsored settlements of small farm- 


and Itubera, the Instituto 


de Imigracao e Colonizacgao 


ers, including Japanese immigrants as 
well as Brazilian nationals. 


The Japa- 


nese come from widely scattered parts 
Most of the Brazil- 
ians come from the drier parts of the 
Northeast, Paraiba. 
Very 
local 


ministrators 


of their archipelago. 
particularly from 
few have been recruited from the 
the ad- 


be 


because 
that it 
more difficult for farmers to break with 


area, reputedly 


believe would 
an inefficient tradition while remaining 
in their old haunts than it would be for 


colonists starting anew with a_ fresh 
change of surroundings. 

The Japanese settlers are enthusiastic 
about rubber planting. Also, they have 
started plantations of cloves and pepper. 


Whether the 


ceed depends not only on the 


latter ventures will suc- 
produc- 
tivity of the soil, but more so on whether 
prices in Brazil will compensate for the 


hand 


will 


enormous amount of 


the 


necessary 
that 
preter spices to other crops. 


labor to farmers 


extent 
For many 
ve 


‘ars Japanese colonists near Belém 


do Para, an area seriously short in man- 
power, have been cultivating black pep- 
per. It is quite feasible that in an area 
ol like Bahia 


should be a pl ice for spice culture. 


underemployment there 
But 
it is extremely doubtful that the labor 
allow the 


cost W il] 


3razilian spices to 


compete very successfully on the world 
market. 

Pineapple is already one ol the lead- 
of the 


by the 


ing CTODS colonists at Itubera 


Cultivated Brazilian 


nationals 
more than by the J ipanese, it is partic- 
ularly adapted to the well-drained, acid 
soils of the hillsides. 

It was hoped that the Jap inese would 


engage in the production of fresh vege- 
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tables, and that some of the Brazilians 


would copy them, thus providing a 


healthy relief to the area’s rather monot- 


onous diet (consisting chiefly of man- 


dioca flour and beans, with sometimes a 


bit of pork or dried beet However, the 
nationals have proved conservative in 
their 


sticking to traditional crops as 


\lore- 
in the munt- 


well as to their traditional diet. 


over, at the Itaraca colony 


ctpio of Una, it happens that the Japa- 


nese have abandoned their traditional 


crops in favor of those of the Brazilians 
Many Japanese no longer plant vege- 


tables even tor home use. They are 


often more successful than their Brazil- 
ian counterparts at growing manioc and 


beans. The sorry case of the Itaraca 


colony is caused by its inaccessibility 


to a market adequate to absorb the 


of the 


farm 
families. The mouth of the San Pedro 


produce several dozen 


River near Una is navigable for coast- 
wise shipping only for two short periods 
each month, at the spring tides. Fur- 
thermore, the rough highway journey to 


IWheus 


hours; and the few vehicles provided to 


Itabuna and requires several 


run errands for the colony are not ade- 


to small 


quate transport more than a 
fraction of what the settlers could pro- 
duce. Consequently, those cities, with 
populations of around 40 thousand each, 
remain ill-supplied but potentially sub- 
stantial markets. 

The 
with respect to markets is much more 


10 


In early 


location of the Itubera colony 


kilometers 
1958 


fortunate, as it lies but 
from the port of Itubera. 
this colony included only nine Japanese 
families. Their success in the vegetable 
trade indicates that a much larger num- 


The 


a demand for vevge- 


ber might be so employed. have 


already shown that 
tables can be created even in that part 
of the Cacao Coast where personal in- 
and dietary 


\n 


comes are the very lowest 


traditions are firmly entrenched. 
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succeeded 


intensive publicity campaign 


in introducing beets, previously un- 


known locally, as well as in marketing 


a larger volume of vegetables which 


were already known but had rarely been 
With the local still 


unsaturated, the Japanese vegetable 


available. market 


already reac hing out to de- 
the 


vrowers are 
nearby 
Nilo 


From as far 


velop other markets —at 


towns ol 
Valenca. 


Camamu, traders make trips 


villages and Paperoa, 
Pecanha, and 
AWAV aS 
of several hours by motor-driven dug- 
out canoe to carry away the produce ol 
these gardeners. 

Possibilities for further expansion ol 
vevetable vardening around Itubera are 
that 


enormous There is ample land 


could be dedicated to it The estuary 
from Serinhaém to Itubera is navigable 
at high tide for coastal launches, which 


can carry the fresh vegetables to Sal 
vador in an overnight trip, in less time 
ind at far less expense than by trucking 
over the long, bumpy route around the 
Bahia de 


present 


Todos os Santos There is at 
a dearth of fresh vegetables on 
the Salvador 


much of the 


market, partly because 
surrounding area is in 
fertile, but mostly because the vwricul 
turists thereabouts have been reluctant 
the business. At 


it Sal dot 


3 in present, 


most of the vegetables sold 


are brought by retrigerated ship all the 


» 1 
Sao Paulo 


grown by 


wav from where, inciden 


tally, 


colonists. 


they are 


rhe 


Cacao Coast, where most ol 


Japanese 
northern part of the 
the soil is 
too poor tor cacao, is in a favored posi- 
tion for supplying the state capital with 
vegetables; the southern 


fresh part ol 


the Coast is at a disadvantage, for the 


added distance would necessitate some 


sort of refrigeration, and thus greath 


increase the investment required by the 
operations. 


The 


ltubera will no doubt suffer considerable 


vellow lateritic soils around 
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lew vears ot itn- 


At the time of our 


fertility loss after a 
tensive cultivation. 

visit it was too early to tell how severely, 
this loss would affect the colony, which 


had 


before. 


been started scarcely three vears 


Una Muni- 


cipo has been established for about seven 


The colony of Itaraca in 


vears. The Japanese families arrived 


\Ian 


serious 


it different times. of them ap- 


parenily had no intention of 


staving in the area, but were mainly 


interested in getting to Brazil in order to 
friends who 


in Sao Paulo. 


join. relatives and were 


ilready established 


Others became disillusioned with the 


prospects at Una and abandoned the 


colony. No 


follow suit, but it appears probable that 


doubt a few more will 


it least a couple of dozen Japanese 


families will remain permanently. 
The question of their fate is well inter- 
with that of the 


twined future for 


colonization in all Brazil. It is no 
longer the official poli \ to encourage the 
large for- 


establishment. of groups ol 


eigners who may persist in clinging to 
of life, forming cultural 


Now 


culture or 


their own way 


islands within the country the 
idea is not to import foreigi 
blood 
the prolific Brazilians are confident they 


What the 


immigration 1s 


foreign to populate the country; 


can do that for themselves. 


policymakers want of 


for individuals and small with 


groups 


advanced technical skills to come and 


live immMong the Brazilians, so that the 


will 


work of the 


country progress not only by the 


immigrants but also by the 


diffusion of their skills among the na- 


tives From this attitude comes the 


current policy of mixing Japanese im- 


migrant farmers with an equ il or larger 


number of Brazilians Judging from 


the experiences at Una, as the immi- 


way ol life 


‘ants abandon their old 


oT 


they 


those skills) and 


in favor of the Brazilian, some- 


times abandon also 
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qualities which the Brazilian leaders are 
When they come in 
greater numbers, the immigrants them- 


anxious to import. 


selves provide a market for some of their 
skills that otherwise are superfluous in 
like 


may 


an area Una. Though the larger 


groups require one or two more 


generations to become assimilated, they 
have a greater probability of preserving 
their 


traits as well as 


the 


more desirable 


imparting them to surrounding 


population. 


Lands Totally Unfit for Cacao 


The above described marginal lands 
are in many places transition zones where 
cacao culture overlaps with activities 
that are economically dominant in the 
neighboring lands which are totally un- 
the 
northwest one passes through an area 


fit for cacao. Thus on west and 
where cacao shares the land with food 
crops and cattle-raising, and then into 
drier and cooler areas where cattle are 
raised but not cacao. At other points, 
however, one passes abruptly from well- 
suited or marginal cacao lands to a 
totally different land-use complex with- 
out encountering a_ transition zone. 
Such sharp changes coincide with con- 
tact zones of widely different geological 
formations. 


On the inland side, there are contacts 


between basic metamorphic rocks, par- 


ent materials of good cacao soils, and 


plutonic formations, highly quartzose 
and acidic, which are parent materials 
of poor soils. The contact zones present 


very irregular outlines, differentiating 
the land-use potential in a mosaic man- 
the 


3) does not pretend to show; a 


ner which very generalized map 
(Fig. 
detailed land-use mapping of the Coast 
has yet to be undertaken. The vegeta- 
tion cover on these poor soils is in large 
part forest, almost all of it cut-over in 
the 


forest in 


north, yet including some 


the 


virgin 


south. Open lands are 


(GEOGRAPHY 


the 


closed 


devoted to grazing, as are cut- 


over forest areas where forest 


cover has been re-established. 


The 


cacao lands is more readily recognized 


not yet 
eastern edge of the potential 
in the field and is considerably easier to 
map, coinciding generally with the con- 
tact of metamorphic rocks with sedi- 
mentary formations of fluvial and ma- 
rine alluvium. Most of this sedimentary 


area, which is 20 or more kilometers 


wide in places, is extremely sandy. Ex- 
ceptions are the mangrove areas, which 
may be intrinsically rich but for prac- 
tical purposes must be regarded as 
having no agricultural land-use poten- 
tial until such far distant future when 
Brazil might become so short of land 
as to justify construction of the neces- 
sary polders. Part of the sandy land is 
under grass, some of which is used for 
grazing. Another 


part of the sandy 


land is in medium-height forest (capo- 


eira), which is of little value as a source 
of lumber. 

Three palms, the coconut, the 
dendezeiro (African oil palm), and the 
piacaveira (a native plant which yields 
stiff- 
bristled brushes), provide the leading 
the 


fiber for making brooms and 


products of sandy coastal zone. 
Coconuts are grown on large planta- 


tions and 


in small groves, especially 
long the shoreline. Most of the palm 
oil and nearly all of the piagava fiber 
are gathered from spontaneously grow- 
ing plants, although some attempts are 
being made to produce them on planta- 
Both the the 


dendezéiro can the alternate 


tions. 


piagaveira and 


withstand 
periods of flood and drought (although 
least 


rarely a month passes without at 


50 cm. precipitation, a short spell of 


two or three weeks without rain can 


severely dry out these porous soils). 
Piagava fiber is gathered by day la- 

borers, usually on a piecework basis. 

is referred 


The land on which it is cut 
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to as a corte de piacava, not a fazenda. 


Only the loose fibers between the fronds 
the The 


combed 


and trunk are used. fibers, 


coffee-brown in color, are out 


Very 


little transformation of this raw material 


and tied in bundles for shipment. 


takes place in the Cacao Coast. 

Palm the 
people, many of whom have no land at 
all but 
from private holdings. — In 
the 


oil is gathered by 


pt worer 


gather from public lands 


Ol 
either case, 
much ol the owner 


return to 


to 


voes 
ol 
oil 


the palm kernel. 


the’ machinery used extract the 


from the husky covering around 
Little is being done 
at present to extract the oil from within 
the kernel itself. Sometimes women and 
children while away the hours cracking 
find 
them too hard to crack with the teeth. 
the 


tats 


palm kernels to feed pigs, which 


Recently \Mlatarrazo ( ompany, 


dealer in and oils and a leading 


manulacturer ol soap, acquired an eX 


tensive tract at the tip of the Serinhaém 


Peninsula, for the purpose of establish 


ing a scientifically-managed plantation. 


The soil of the area is extremely sandy, 


much of it containing only per cent 


clay, which is much less than the 20 pet 
cent minimum recommended for the oil 
palm. 

While local opinion holds that the 
company chose one ol the worst possible 
sites, the Dutch agronomist in charge 


who was absent at the time of ou 


visit), was quoted as saying that the 
plantation would succeed, emphasizing 
that there is no such thing as poor soil 
know how to 
Phat be 
sound reasoning for ove 


like Holland 


Orient, on which experience, no doubt, 


for the Dutch, since they 


make it into good soil. may 


economically 
populated areas or the 
the statement was based; but in a coun- 


try with so much unused land as Brazil 


it seems preferable to devote the time 
and 


energy to soils and crops already 


appropriate for one another. 


OF THE Cacao COAsT OF BAHIA 


The land at 
the 


Serinhaém, marginal at 


best for oil palm, is far better 


adapted to growing coconuts, without 
This 


been demonstrated by one large planta- 


any elaborate preparation. has 


tion of the same Matarrazo Company, 
which is already in production. 
Seemingly the difficulty and expense 


with the oil palm at Serinhaém is in 


getting it started. The land has a nearly 


flat aspect, but small undulations leave 


many spots inundated during rainy 


weather, whereas the intervening are: 


is, 


perhaps as much as_ one-hall 


metetr 
higher, dry out considerably during dry 
weather. Neither situation is favorable 
the 


presence and productivity of many wild 


to the palm seedling. However, 


oil palms on the same tract indicates 
that the plantation may do well once 
established. A 


been plowed across the area with trac 


drainage system has 


tors; and bog lands under the same 


ownership provide a highly organic peat 


that is used for mulching the vyvoung 


seedlings while they are getting a root- 


hold on the white sandy soil. 


Brazil, like other tropical countries, 


is able to draw its supply of fats and 


oils from many plant lhere 


sources 
being much available land suitable for 
each oil-bearing plant, the economic ad- 
Vantage passes to those plants that can 


be vrown near the leading markets. 


Bahia is not so well situated as othe 


Brazilian states which have larger mar- 


kets to absorb the vegetable oils pro- 


duced on their lands. For many uses, 


be 


Cases 


vegetable oils may 
In 


pre CeSses 


several different 


used interchangeably. some 


elaborate conversion are in- 


volved so that it is often more econom- 
ical to haul a naturally appropriate oil 


a few hundred extra miles. Since Brazil 


produces a great variety of vevetable 


oils, Bahia might do well to concentrate 


on dendé, where possible, even though 


the same lands are more readily adapted 
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to coconuts, because there are many 


Brazilian states producing coconut oil, 


while Bahia is one of the few that. pro- 


duces significant quantities of palm oil 


hnowon 


There is a widespread that 


much of the flat, coastal plain would be 
remunerative if rice. 


We have little doubt 


of the less sandy 


very planted 


that 


to 


this is true 
the 


Presumably planters would 


parts, espec lally 
bogey soils. 


sow the upland varieties of rice, thus 


avoiding the problem ol keeping the 


helds constantly inundated. But some 


irrigation may be required, even for the 


upland rice. During most of the year 


the rainfall is enough to sustain rice 


culture, but dry spells of two to four 


weeks’ duration coming at certain times, 
standby 
hand \s 


water, shal- 


] 
and 


may cause crop failure unless 


irrigation facilities are on 


] 


there is plenty of ground 


low wells with portable pumps 


hoses should provide an adequate sys- 
tem. It would take some close figuring 
io determine which is more economical 
in the long run: to put in an irrigation 
that be idle of the 


time; or to withstand an occasional short 


avstem will much 


crop or crop failure. 


LIVESTOCK RAISING 


Livestock raising in the ‘‘core area”’ 


of the Cacao Coast is for the most part 


limited to a few chickens and 


pigs, 
occasionally sheep, goats, or milk cows 


usually the 


The pasture land that is 


less than could be used on 


asenda itself. 
found at fazenda centers, sometimes in- 
volving a few tens of hectares, is mostly 
intended the 


for work 


some 


maintenance of 
stock: oxen, mules, and burros. 
be raised on the 


all of 


brought in from the great ranching 


oxen may but 


fazenda, 


practically the mules and burros 


are 


zone of the interior highlands Pius 


it might be in order to distinguish be- 


tween “livestock ind ‘‘live- 


raising’ 


all 


stock keeping”; work stock would 


(SEOGRAPHY 


be included in the latter term, but part 
be the 


Both from marginal lands and from 


would excluded from former. 


those entirely unfit for cacao, much 


forest has been removed 


\\ here 


soil and climate permit, some cattlemen 


deliberately 
in order to establish pastures 


grow cacao for a decade or two on the 
new clearing; later, when vields decline, 
grass is allowed to take the place of the 
cacao trees as they die out. Mixed farm- 
ing with cacao and cattle is firmly estab- 
ol 
the cacao lands, where the foothills are 


Another still 


lished on the inland or western edge 


higher and cooler. ZOnNe 


higher and farther inland is appropriate 


for cattle but not for cacao. 
Throughout the Cacao Coast most ol 
the cattle are Cebtt crosses, locally re- 


ferred to as Indibrasil, which, to out- 
ward appearances at least, have a_ pre- 
dominance of Cebti traits. The native 
stock descended from early Portuguese 
importations, the so-called gado crioulo, 
has largely disappeared from the coast 
of Bahia and from many other parts of 
Brazil. 


bers of grade Holsteins as well as Cebti- 


\lilk cows include large num- 


Holstein crosses. 
In 


along the better roads which give ready 


parts ol the cattle-raising areas, 
access to the growing urban centers of 
Itabuna and Ilhéus, dairving is making 
rapid progress. Methods are primitive, 


with little or no official control 
\lany 
once a day, in an open lot. 
fed 
fortunately 

The 
consumer of dairy products, either by 
ol African 
heritage. Cheese is perhaps the most 


Milk and butter 


are rarely consumed except at breakfast, 


over 


sanitation. dairymen milk only 


\lost cows 


are only on the pastures, which 


the 


Jahian is not by tradition 


are green vear round. 


a great 
wa\ his his 


or Portuguese 


popular milk product. 
the milk being boiled and mixed with 


Asa 


sometimes used 


coffee separate drink, milk is 


by children, less often 
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by 


compulsio1 


by women, and almost never Hit 


unless sick and under the 


of a physician’s orders; even then, a man 


bet 


while drinking It. 


oticed 
lo 


milk 


mav take care to avoid 


s 


by other 


mcrease 


men 


the effective demand 


is not simply a matter of giving more 


buying power to the poorer classes, as 
there is 


a shortage of desire as well as 


demand Despite these limitations ol 
the potential market, the dairymen ol 
the ( 


acao Coast cannot vet supply the 


\luch 


ites, ( 


present effective demand mill 


is imported from other st ‘vel 


Denm irk, Nethet 
states), 


from other countries 
powde red, 


\ t 


has 


lands, | nited 


condensed, or evaporate iorms 


the same time, the Cae: ist 


ind 


it could easily 


enough | suitable for 


Satisly its owl 
even become i milk export 
Tine reasingl\ ol 


popular forms 


consumption cream. sherbet 


ind 


undignified 


are il Ice 


milk drinks 


] sidered 


lor a milk in 


0? 


these forms.  sher 


VCC? 


found even in the smaller 


be 


an improved level otf 


bet bars”’ ire 


regarded as signs 


villages and must 
ol 


most 


] 
LIV 10) 


Sy 
] { 
did not exist 


an usually 


else Cal 


plac es they 


“ATS ALO These busi 


CSSCS ( 


buy tresh milk when no one 


vet, tO suppleme 1 the loc il suppl 


they must rely on the more-expensive 


preserved forms, which, because ol 


transportation difficulties, are not il- 


ways available. The shortage of milk 


is a chief factor limiting the sales of the 


orvelerias. 


In 
that 


December of 1957 we 
milk 


h ill 
| he 


not a single COW 


found in the eastern ol 


cipio of  Itubera. excus 


offered that there 


ior pasture, most a Ya a il ny 


covered with second growth forest ex 


for the tew te oO 


( ept 


subsistence e Crops 
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\s 
ind 


duce a much greater share 


be« B pork, 


could 


than at 


for its meat supply 


fowl the Cacao Coast pro 


pres- 
ol beet, it 1s 
lox il 


the 


ent However, in the case 


hardly 


sufficiency. 


desirable to aim at sell- 


Immediately to west 


is a large ranching area, which includes 
nches ol 


land 


other 


ome of the more progressive 1 
state ol Bahia, 


present little economi 


the where much 


} 
has at use 


than for cattle raising; this 


probably continue to supply 


markets, the Cacao Co 
ot Saly idor, ta 


th it ol 


ist and 


cost 


comp { 


the cattle-raisers of the 


FORESTRY 


Bahia 
ble 


Phe 


possibl 


Southern 


oast contams 
the last siz ts 


\tl with 


sive 


Virgin rembal 


rhe 


cl 


ot Brazil's tal Forest. 


more extel ol nts 
h ~ state, 
ill 


ire encoul 


the extreme be- 
limi 
oast, but 


the 


southmos 


sout 


the of what the 


ao ¢ 


ts 


e a6 some tered 


irea, lv in its 


withi latter 


MuUNICLPLO Belmo1 te, 


Canavieiras, Potiragua Our ti 


by 


il part 


iverse 


muleback from Tremembé to Ibiact 


led 
more than a meter in diameter 


to 40 


through a tract with trees 


meters or more 


every ippearance a Virgil stand from 


il! lane view, the re ippeared to he 
| DP] 


more such trae the steep, upper 


ol 
ol 


the 


slopes of the Serra Grande, northeast 


Urucuca. Only the inaccessibility 


woods has saved them from 


ol 


nd-burn 


these 
slash 
As | ivs and 
the 


xes the lumberman ai the 


farmer 


planters further 


icao 


forests, forceful consery 


isures 


ire urgel tly needed. 


the 


the southern part 


be 1} 


Ol ly 


new cacao plantations have 


established without clear felling; 


the undergrowth and some of the ma- 


ture trees were removed, le Ving i 


Ca Opy ot crowns ot larger trees to sh ide 
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the cacao. The shade trees may be re- 
the 


in a wider sense. 


garded as part of forest resource 


only They do aid in 


conserving soil and water, thus main- 


taining the forest ecology. They pro- 
vide seed for natural restocking of any 
clearings that may be abandoned nearby. 
But the logging of shade trees from an 
established cacao plantation would in- 
volve risk of serious damage to the latter; 
so, aS an immediate timber resource the 
shade trees must be disregarded. 

The principles of national resource 
conservation do not necessarily oppose 
the diverting of forest land to tree crops 
and the 


needs the land for these uses as much as 


yastures, provided country 
I I ; 


or more than it 


needs the forest, and 
provided that the felled trees be reason- 
ably utilized. In most clearings through- 
out the Cacao Coast the trees are burned 
or left to rot where they fall. 


value is derived therefrom for fertilizing 


Some 


the soil, but this is only for a few sea- 
sons, as both organic matter and ash 
are rapidly broken down and removed 
in the warm, rainy climate. 


A critical local problem in some areas 


is that of a supply of firewood for heating 


the kilns (estufas) for drying cacao in 
wet weather as well as for operating the 
railroads and small thermo-electric 


plants. The shortage is especially felt 


near the older fazendas. The demand 


for firewood is supplied from the more 


accessil le 


woodlands, some of which 


occupy the poorer lands. Unfortu- 


nately, many of the newer fazendas are 
so inaccessible that the wood from their 
clearings cannot be moved cheaply 
enough to supply this market. 

The myriad of species presents prob- 
lems of timber utilization and market- 
ing: in the first place, to know the work- 
ing qualities of so many timbers; then, 


to make them known 


to prospective 
users; and finally, to find enough trees 


of a given species to fill an order. These 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


are, of course, problems common. to 


most tropical forests. Stands of timber 
more uniform than those of Bahia, as 
the Araucaria or Pinho of Parana, have 
a decided advantage in the large city 
markets of the Brazilian South. How- 
the is far from 
saturated 


ever, Brazilian market 


and it could readily absorb 
many timbers that might be salvaged 
from the clearings for cacao in Bahia. 

The almost total lack of local access 
to roads in the rugged and wet terrain 
is a principal handicap to forestry utili- 
zation in the Cacao Coast. Deforesta- 


tion precedes rather than follows im- 


proved transportation. Clearings for 
cacao advance into the forest a distance 
equivalent to a day’s muleback journey 
or so ahead or to one side of motorable 
roads. By the 


within 


time proper vehicles 


can logging distance of 


reach 
the forest, much valuable timber from 
the clearings has gone to waste simply 
for lack of an outlet. 

At Itubera, a sawmill has been oper- 
ating with modern equipment for several 
years. It connects with coastwise ship- 
ping, at high tides, and with an all- 
weather highway that transects an area 
(60-70 


One informant stated that 


of older second-growth forest 


years). the 
mill processes logs from as far distant as 
Itambé (295 


kms. distant, respectively). 


and Itapetinga and 345 

Another undertaking, smaller but im- 
pressively demonstrative of 
the poles, for 
telephone, telegraph and electric lines, 
which 


possibili- 
ties, is extraction of 
is being carried on near Una. 


From time to time, a small coastwise 
vessel, with a draft of about eight feet, 
enters the Una River to a point near the 
municipal seat and embarks a cargo ol 
some 250 poles for Salvador. 


Among the 


precious woods tound, 


although now seriously decimated, in 
the forests of the Cacao Coast are cedro, 


jacarandd, massaranduba and sucupira. 
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Scientific be 


selective 


forestry could under- 


taken, with cutting 


starting 
and regeneration of desired species on 
cut-over lands, especially on the bette 
drained 


the 


parts of the coastal flats and 


on northern and 


western edges ol 
the Cacao Coast where the light-colored, 
acid, igneous rocks of rugged hills give 
origin to poor soils with little agricul 
tural potential. If started soon, the new 
trees would be producing lumber within 
three decades—by which time the Bra 
zilian coast dwelleis will be feeling more 
acutely that they 
the last 
ol 


to log and so far 


the timber shortage 
have been creating ovet three 


With the 


so difficult 


centuries. the 


{c rests 
Amazon 


from the national and with 


those of Parana further reduced in area, 


markets, 


the situation of the forests of the Bahia 
be 


tageous in years to come. 


Coast should increasingly 


advan- 


FISHERIES 


Kishing is an important occupation 


along the ocean shore and the associated 
bays and estuaries. 
chet 


\s an item in the 
of the Cacao Coast, fish is mostly 
limited to the shore 
like the 
product can be transported by truck or 
rail 


area and to a few 


inland centers Itabuna where 


within a few hours after landing. 
fish 


streams, but it is far from adequate to 


Some fresh-wate is taken from 


supply the inland market. 
Along the 


traps are 


more shallow shorelines, 
used to catch fish brought in 
by the tide. Dugout canoes and small 
launches exploit the deeper waters of the 
bays and to some extent the open sea. 
The jangada (a type of sea-going sail- 
raft) is not so commonly used along the 
Cacao Coast 


as 


at Salvador and farther 
north. 
Optimism about the fishery resource 


should be restrained until a thorough 


\t 
the 


technical survey has been made. 


the time of this reconnaissance, 
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Comissao de Planejamento Econémico 


Was taking 


preliminary toward 
the of the 
coastal and adjacent deep-sea waters, 
the Banco do Nordeste had 
sponsoring fish 


ponds and other inland waters. 


steps 


such a survey ol fisheries 


and been 
studies on culture in 
Even 
at this stage, however, it seems sale to 


state that furnish a 


the fisheries could 
than at 
taken by antiquated equipment to meet 


a limited that 


much larger catch is present 


demand, of the fisher- 


the villages on or 
With 


provement of inland roads and refrigera- 


men’s families and 


accessible to the shoreline. im- 
tion facilities, fresh fish could be sold to 
several hundred thousand people who 
now eat little o1 none, not because they 
for it, 


cannot pay but simply because it 


is not available to them. Any surplus 
from the Coast could be moved by rapid 
or refrigerated vessels to a ready market 
in Salvador, 


to 


or it might be canned for 
highland ot 


which areas are largely lacking in 


shipment the 


Brazil, 
fisheries. 
The 


those at Camamt, Itubera and Valenga, 


regions 


shallow bays and inlets, like 


prov ide favorable conditions for 
ol 
farming ol 


the con 


struction fish 


salt-water ponds 
the that has 
Che hilly 
the Coast also furnish opportunities for 
ol 
the same purpose. 


Lol 


type been 


sO 


successful in Japan. areas ol 


construction fresh-water ponds fot 


is not a boon to the 


Friday 
fish 


dominantly Catholic 


so vreat 


market in Brazil as in other pre- 


in- 


the 


lands, for the 


habitants have been excused from 


weekly abstention from meat by a papal 


dispensation, dating from colonial times, 


because of the shortage ot fish in the 


country. 


The promotion ot fish food en- 


ads 
counters among the populace of Bahia no 
traditional aversions such as those that 
pp. 244-245 


which the plan- 


restrict the use of milk (see 


and other toods with 
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ner might seek to improve the local 


cliet. Even among. that part ol the 


population which eats considerable 


meat, it is important that more fish 


should be eaten, partic ularly salt-water 
fish. For the larger part ol the soil of 


eastern Brazil has, through long ex- 


posure to weathering, been leached of 
most of the few basic minerals that were 


in the acidic parent rock. Since the soil 
is deficient in minerals, the plants eTOW- 
ing on it are deficient also; so too must 
be the that 


plants the 


animals feed upon these 


including men who feed 
exclusively upon these plants and ani- 
mals. Fish is an ideal food for balancing 
the mineral-poor diet prevailing in large 
ol 


the < acao-producing 


areas coastal and interior Brazil. 


Albeit lands 


not poor in basic minerals, much of the 


are 


food consumed on the is 


the 


fazendas pro- 


duced on soils” of 


mineral-poor 


nearby are 


AS. 


MIINERAL RESOURCES 


Like most of Brazil, the Cacao Coast 


has been intensively prospec ted only for 


the prec ious metals and stones gold, 


silver, and diamonds. Attempts to lo- 


cate other minerals have been sporadic 


and partial, leaving vast areas where 


little or is known about such 


nothing 
In 


been considerable surveying 


resources. recent vears there has 


of geologic 
might contain 
Much of 
where the igneous massif outcrops at the 


be 


down 


formations that 


exploit- 


ible petroleum. the country, 


surlace, can eliminated at 


narrowing to a few po 


I 
(one 


field 


irea 


Is 


productive areas. 
that 


provel 


of the Recédncavo, the sur- 


rounding the Bahia de Todos os Santos. 
This field might ! 


southward along the narrow 


ve found to continue 


fri ol 


Ive 


sedimentary formations of the northern 


shore of the Cacao Coast: however, the 


area of potentially oil-bearing strata is 


of very limited extent. Furthermore, 


(;EOGRAPHY 


the discovery of petroleum does not 
ilways bring to the producing area as 
great a boon as the economic value of 
the resource might lead one to expect. 
Whether the resource is controlled by 
government monopoly, as in Brazil, or 
by private capitalists, often it is quickly 
transported to outside areas at the con- 
the 


rather than used to develop the region 


venience of controlling interests 
where it is found. 
The sedimentary fringe of the Cacao 
Coast is already yielding two important 
Barite is 


Ilha 


Bay 


minerals, barite and gypsum. 


mined by open-pit methods at 


the entrance to the ol 


\larati 


dep sits 


Grande, at 


Camamu and_ the Estuary; 


other nearby are vet to be 


tapped. Gypsum is being pumped from 
wells near Gravata, on the left bank of 
the Marati Estuary. 

The barite operations are conducted 


of a North 
All or most of the production 


by a subsidiary \merican 


compaly. 
goes to Venezuela where it is used as a 


constituent in drilling mud. Further 


near the mine could CcOon- 


processing 
siderably reduce the shipping weight. 
savings in 


However, any transportation 


costs would be more than offset by the 


additional duty that the finished prod- 
have 

\s 
dustry continues to progress it will need 


Ilha 


mixing its own drilling muds. 


uct would to pay on. entering 


Venezuela.” Brazil’s own oil in 


the output of Grande barite for 


Perhaps 
a more complete processing will then be 


carried out at the mine. 


\langanese deposits occul in the 


municipio of Marat’ and recently were 


being surveyed to ascertain their com- 


mecial possibilities. Unfortunately, we 


were not able to learn the results of the 


survey. 


The monazatic sands of the municipio 


of Prado possibly extend also into the 


Verbal infor tion from one of the manager 
f the ng pl it 


ore proces 
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municipios of Belmonte and Canavieiras. 
Further exploration is necessary to de- 
termine whether the sands are of suffi- 
ciently accessible volume and proper 
concentration to warrant extraction. 

In the western part of the municipio 
ol 


sulphur has been reported. 


Canavieiras an abundance of native 


The feasi- 


bility of exploiting this mineral depends 


not only upon its concentration but also 
upon whether the nature of the encom- 
passing geologic structures will permit 
extraction by dissolving and pumping 
out the sulphur, for the fumes of this 
mineral in the native state are highly 
noxious to the miners 

entire Cacao ( 
ol 


building 


Throughout the 


oast 


there is in abundance the 


nor 
hOll- 


metallic mineral materials: 


sand in the flats near the coast: stone 


and clay for making brick and tile in 


the metamorphic foothills and on the 


slopes of the igneous massif; and there 


rumors that a natural cement 


be 


Potiragua. 


are walls 


to mined in a limestone area near 


WATER RESOURCES AND ELECTRICAI 


ENERGY 


Water 


well 


resources are abundant 


und 


distributed throughout the area 


ind throughout the year: rain for 


crops, 
woods and pastures; surface and ground 
water for domestic and industrial needs. 
Streams are becoming less important for 


built, 


small 


is more roads are 
by 


boats and canoes, being mostly shallow 


transportation 


for they are navigable only 


and with their mouths choked by sand 
bars. A short distance upstream occur 
hindrance to 


aid 


gional development; from them is com- 


falls and rapids, long 


transportation, but now an in re- 


ing the electrical energy to industrialize 
the area and provide its inhabitants with 
a better standard of living. So far, only 
some 8000 hydroelectric horsepower has 


been installed: but projects under-wa\y 
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would add 50,000 by 
70,000, 


1961, and another 


at least, awaits develop- 


at 


near 


easy 
Funil, 
Ubata, 
where generators for 30,000 horsepower 
to be installed; and at Salto 
da Divisa, on the Rio Jequitinhonha at 


ment. The largest sites are 


on the Rio de Contas, 


are about 
the Bahia-Minas Geraes boundary, with 
an estimated potential of 50,000 horse- 
falls 
and rapids confined by V-shaped valleys 


power. There are many smaller 


where they can easily be harnessed to 


electrify fazendas, villages, and fac- 


tories, as already has been done at the 
falls of 


and 


Pancada Grande, near Ituber4a, 
at Acarat, near Camamu. 

In many of the smaller villages and 
towns having no public-service electrical 
families have their own 


systems, a few 


generators driven by wind or by in- 


Where pub- 
it 
Diesel 


steam-driven plants, operated only 


ternal-combustion engines. 
lic 


mostly 


service current is available, is 


by small or 
at 


the 


supplied 


certain hours, to furnish light in 


evening and early morning, and occa- 


sionally also at noon for the benefit of 


radio listeners. Peak loads in the eve- 
ning may overtax a system so much that 
lights are too dim to read by and radios 
fail 


ire 


Sometimes customers 
bulbs. Collec- 
per dwelling in some 
\any 


speaker 


to operate. 


limited to 25-watt 


tions are made 
others. 


loud 


1 part paid for by advertisers. 


places, per outlet in 


communities operate a 
system, iI 
Played more loudly than the limits for 
smooth reproduction, the speaker cone 


adds i to 


the 
the 


the 


raspy accompaniment 


music it 


as blaringly challenges 


traditional quiet of the village on 
solt tropical evenings. 

The completion of the larger hydro- 
electric projects in this area, long accus- 
tomed to shortage, is likely to create a 
temporary glut on the market until the 
populace can adjust itself to use of the 


increased supply. It is to be deplored 
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if this temporary state of affairs dis- 


courages the execution, or leads to the 


abandonment, of smaller hydro- and 


thermoelectric plants, for the water- 


power sites have not the potential to 


long-term needs for 


Allowing the 


industries and for household 


satisfy the area’s 


electricity. for needs ol 


new 


uses 


commensurate with 


improved _ living 


standards for a growing population, the 
regional planner must recognize that the 
of the ©€ 


Coast could never supply it with a per 


water power resources ao 


capita consumption of electric on 


the highly re- 
Western North 


The resources might be 


par with industrialized 


gions of and 


Europe 


America. ade- 


quate, however, to bring the Coast to 


a more modest intermediate goal, to a 


level equal to that of the industrialized 


Brazilian South. Eventually the Cacao 


Coast will need thermoelectric plants 


much larger than those that supply 


Itabuna and Ilhéus. It is not too early 


even now to begin planning for an 


integrated system of hydro- and thermo- 


electri plants. Voltages and cycles 


be 


interconnected distribution 


should standardized and a network 


ol lines 
planned so that no community need be 
left without current during the failure of 


its normal power source. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Steady progress is being made on the 
intraregional road network, and within 
a tew more seasons completion of the 
improve 
ith other 


coastal highway will greatly 


the links of the Cacao Coast w 
The need for neighbor- 


ids 


parts of Brazil. 


hood ‘“‘farm-to-market”’ ro: has vet 


to be answered effectively 
\t present the only paved highway is 


that between Ilhéus and Itabuna (one 


of two paved highways in the entire 


State of Bahia 


the 


The coastal highway, 
trunk line, 


IS Main 


which 


other pring ipal highways are ol 


(GEOGRAPHY 


earth and crushed stone. Other roads 
are of unmetalled earth with little or no 
towns have 


the 


improvement. The larger 


some paved streets and some ol 


older centers have cobblestone pave- 


ments, but many streets in all towns and 
all of the streets in many villages are ol 
simple earth. 

Established rather than anticipated 
economic interests have been the factors 
determining the construction and rout- 
the C 


put 


ing highways in acao Coast. 


Trunk lines have’ been through 


connecting the cacao-producing areas 
with the chief port cities, Ihéus, Itubera 
and Salvador 


the « 


decidedly convenient for 


acao buver, but less so the 


lor 
planter who must bring his harvest to 
feect 
The 


line highway is well graded as far south 


the trunk lines or short ‘r roads by 


muleback or canoe. main trunk 


as Camaca and is passable by truck to 
a point just south of Itapebi and be- 
vond the main cacao producing are. 
left 


simple trails by 


is. 


The newly-developing are. are 


is 


Lo their own dey Ices, 


which the farmer can enter with his axe 
and a few supplies. When his cacao 
must 


begins Lo produce, he trek Ovel 


the same narrow trail with the harvests 
until these are impressive enough to pre- 
vail upon the politicians that there is 
need for a road. 


Che 


mately 


railway lines 


short 
100 


by 


approxi- 


kms. somewhat du- 


the 


HOw 


plicated highway system, are 


still important carriers, although they 
have not expanded in recent years. 

Ita- 
3elmonte, link- 
of the 


interior 


Scheduled airways serve Ilhéus, 


buna, Canavieiras, and 


ing them with other centers 


Brazilian Coast and with the 


highlands. Charter services by light 


plane (known locally as téco-téco, for the 
machine's resemblance large bird 
ot 


gently 


to a 


that name) hop passengers and _ ur- 


needed 200ds to a great number 


of villages and fazendas. 
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Trathe on the rivers and bayous h: 


is 
actually declined sharply in those areas 
the automobile and the 


now served by 


airplane. Rivers and 


Pardo 


canoe about as far 


Jequitinhonha 


are navigable by launch and 


as the inland mar- 
gins of the cacao-producing lands. For- 
merly, supplies for much of northeast 


\linas the 


Jequitinhonha, but 


Gerais moved up shallow 
is 


that area 
the highland road 


Other streams have much less navigable 


how 


served by network. 


length and are of limited value in mov- 


ing the cacao harvest, for of the 


uphill 


most 


producing lands are and inland 

from the tall line. 
The Cacao Coast 
With 

mouths, 


by 


many 


is poorly endowed 


with ports. one exception, its 


bays, river and estuaries can 


be entered only coastwise vessels of 
dratt; 


enter some ports only al high tide, and 


shallow small ships can 


in some cases only at spring tide. E-x- 
ports are handled in either of two ways: 
1) transferred to oceangoing ships by 
at Ilhéus or (2) moved fr 


lighters m 


smaller ports by shallow-dra{t vessels to 
Salvador for transshipment. 
of Marat, 


mouth, 


The estuary five fathoms 


deep at its has one undevel- 


oped until recently for lack of immediate 
access to the hinterland. Transocean 
regularly to 
Wha Grande. 


W hen 


vessels now enter carry 


way the barite of This 


relatively deep anchorage, prop- 


erly connected with the interior tr 


inSs- 


portation network, may one day replace 


ao 


Ilhéus as the leading port of the Ca 


Coast. 


INDUSTRY 


With solutions to problems ol energ\ 


ad transport already in sight, it is well 


to examine the beginnings of industrial 
development in the Cacao Coast area 
and the outlook for it. | urther develop- 
ment ol two types ol industrial activity 
should be 


particularly encouraged: (1 
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processing ol products which have here- 
tofore been exported as semi-finished or 
materials; (2 


raw production for the 


home market, to meet the effective de- 
ol 


thousands 


mand the area’s own hundreds ot 


ol aspirants to a higher 


standard of living. 
Examples among present undertakings 


in the first group are: (a) the cacao 


processing plant at Itabuna; b) the rub- 
\locambo, 


latex 


ber plantation-factory at 


which utilizes its entire output 


for making dipped rubber goods; (c 
the crépe rubber plant at Una; and (d 
the lumber mill at Itubera. In addition 


these 


S 


to the ample room for expandin 


industries, there are opportunities in 
transformation of other raw 


the 


the further 


materials of the Coast: barite of 


Ilha Grande, for mixing drilling muds 


oil, palm, 


see p. 248): coconut | 


and palmkernel oil for making soaps 
and foodstuffs; piagava fiber, for making 
brooms and brushes. 

fully 


the 


Entrepreneurs have not yet 


appre¢ iated the opportunities ol 


home market; local industrial produc- 


is low in volume and _ remains 


tion 


mostly on a small-factory or workshop 


The 


which 


basis. most promising activities 
advantage 


established 


ire those take ot a 


local ind 


growing, draw upon local raw materials, 


market already 


and involve operations for which local 
labor 


he 


has, or can readily acquire, the 


essary competence. Sut h activities 


include the making of brick, tile, furni- 
ture, and leather goods; 


ol 


the prog essing 


milk and its derivatives; and the 


bottling of soft drinks. 


Che amount currently spent for such 


articles imported from other areas is 


alone enough to support considerable 


industries. Savings on 


costs vive 


transportation 
SI 


the local manufacturers a 
With the passing 


v- 


nificant advantage. 


ot part ol these savings on to the con- 


sumer in the form of lower prices, not 





Econom 


onl are the old customers ible Lo buy 


more, but also goods are m ide ivailable 


to thousands of new who 


CONSUMECrs 


previously were not quite able to buy 


lo illustrate the situation, excel 
lent case in 


point is the market tor 


guarand, favorite soft drink of millions 


1958 a small bottle 


of Brazilians In 
sold lor CrS3 } at Salvador and lor 


Ihéus and Itabur What is 


more, after being 


C r30-38 at 


brought 
sea to Canavieiras, guarand 
flown to Relmonte, where 
Cr$12. In isolated places 

tor <rS15. 

ration 


This may be compared to the sit 


for beer. The entire state ts supplied 
from breweries in Southern Brazil. The 
retail price in Salvador was CrS30 per 
liter: in the Cacao Coast it n ht 


(r$35-40, or even CrS50 Thus the 
extremes 


nearly 1 


beer. 


price had a proportion ot 


-4 for guarand, less than 1:2 for 


This 


a function of transport cost Che 


reflects how much prices 


were 


price ol beer, with a highet value per 


unit of weight and being be 


aged (in larger bottles) for eco 


less 


shipment, was proportionately 


vravated by transportatio than 


Costs 
was the price Ol guaranda. 


The actual and potential market for 


guarand could sustain one or more fait 


sized bottling plants without threaten 


ny the position ot the small p! its now 


making carbonated beverag 


( cao ( oast Lhe vreatly 


consumption of such bevet 


\ 


ears bears witness to the 


y power ol the popu 


chas | 


I-very vear more 


thousand I i1e 
ible 


E asveaauasl Gohan 
house id | InYs, 


inhabitants of the Cacao Coast are 


Lo ifford bette 


be tter food and ( lothing, and a few 


more 


luxury items than the vear_ before. 
| itrepreneurs ire 


produce 1O1 this 


export, 


items for the 


Ing ( | iss alive and busy 


consumer 


no longer 


it is l 


(s;EOGRAPHY 


they had concentrated on production lol 


importing only a few luxury 


more well-to-do classes, 


tlong with the bare essential foodstuffs 


and produc tion tools to keep the labor- 


Gradually the 


market has grown until it 


NO longe r need be regarded as al sideline; 


just a market to import for, 


market worth producing for. 


HUMAN RESOURCES 


Phe improvement of living standards 
a prime incentive tor the people ol 
ao Coast to diversify the re- 
nal economy In the accomplish- 
ment of this goal they themselves may 


be regarded as the human resources; 
as such they have certain negative facets 
to contend with 

education are ridicu- 


\lore 


fourths of the population — ol 


Facilities for 


lously inadequate. than three- 


sOTme 
and as vet the 


municipios is illiterate 


schools accommodates a 


Vstem Ol 


fraction of school-age children. lo cite 
an example of the lethargy with which 
the problem is being attacked, a new 


secondary schoo building ginasid) at 
Canavieiras was left unoccupied during 
1957 be 


had he el) 


the veatr ause the municipal 


funds exhausted in the con 


struction and no money was available 


tO employ ten hers 


cies and diseases 


Dietary deficien 
the labor 


uno force Cause a high loss 


of man-hours from work and a low eth 


rate Iol the hours that are 


\ledical facilities and sanitary 


nditions are being improved, the num 


ber of personnel working on such prob 


lems having increased; but these 
achievements must be 


tion to the tremendous growth otf popu- 


measured in rela- 


lation resulting {rom migration and trom 
vh rate of natural increase. 

()I potentially vreat effectiveness are 

Brazil- 


measures undertaken by several 
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lan government a collabora- pressure, 1t is feasible that the pl ul 


tion with the Point Four Program of the goal should be a high sta 
United States nt Ltn \ oope This cannot be attained by encouraging 
t101 \dministration, instruct ctivities with a low output per worker; 
rural populace in farm- a home-im- rather it requires crops and industries 
rovement t| , what along that attract the skilled and the educated. 
Propet pl ul ning would encourage the 
diversifying trends already present 
the Cacao Coast. Some activities, like 
rubbe1 iuiting and the development 
limited hydroelectri 
expected to lift the 
high level of material 
be recommended as 
ducive to intermediate goals 
Phe resources of the Cacao Coa 
ite to provide its grow! 
with steadily rising levels of living 
improvement ts | means 
ts own idealistic end hile providi 
market for local industries, 
irea to conserve and utilize 
production assets—the better 
he newl well 
them can now 
those 
other- 


Thus 


skill, 


“| developme 


\CKNOWLI 


eLrinie 
cle rae velo » 


resoul 





ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY: A FRAMEWORK FOR A 
DISCIPLINARY DEFINITION 


Martyn J. Webb 


Mr. 


Geography, University of Oxford. 


Webb is a Universit 


ECENT 


journal have admirably 


contributions to this 


sull- 


marized and pertinently dis- 


cussed some of the problems confronting 


economic geography.' Current devel- 


opments within the subject and the 


impact of more clearly formulated 
concepts concerning space relations have 
economic 


encouraged geographers to 


think anew upon the nature and scope 
Whatever the 


deliberations, it 


of their subject. out- 


come of these will 


become increasingly necessary at some 
stage to formulate a disciplinary defini- 
tion of the field and scope of economic 
geography. The value of disciplinary 


definitions has been questioned, but 


there is a need, as McCarty has sug- 
gested, ‘“‘for developments of new and 
more useful systems of classification in 
economic geography.’’? Systems of this 
type need not of necessity be sterile. In 
precise terms, a good disciplinary defini- 


tion of the subject should: 


(1) Clearly 


enues of work and 


identify the main av- 


their relation 


to economic geography and _ to 


geography as a whole. 
(2) Allow a more precise knowledge 


of the position and potential of 


l Robert E. McNee: ‘The Cha oe Rela 
tionships of Economics and Economic Geos 
raphy,’’ Econ. Geog., Vol. 35, 1959, pp. 189-198; 
H. H. McCarty: “Toward a More General 
Economic Geography,”’ Econ. Cre “ Vol 35, 
1959, pp. 283-289 

2H. H. McCarty: “ An Approach toa Theory 
of Econom Geogr iphy,”’ Econ. Ge . Vol. 30, 
1954, p. 98 


y Lecturer in Geography at the 


School of 


any particular problem or aspect 


within the scope ol economic 
geography to be secured. 

Encourage and stimulate special- 
the 


long run will provide better op- 


ization of a kind which in 
portunities for synthetic studies 
in general and regional economic 


geography. 


In this process, classification ol eXist- 


ing material must be regarded as a 


foundation. Definitions de novo tend 


to favor novelty at the expense of what 
is already known, tried, and accepted. 
A classificatory approach, on the other 
hand, is better able to maintain the 
most enduring element of all definitions 


of geography: cosmos. 


The framework about to be discussed 
(Fig. 1 


number of principles, of which one must 


was drawn up according to a 


be made clear at the outset. This is 


that economic geography can properly 
be defined only in terms of the parent 
and in a classi- 


subject, geography ; 


ficatory scheme, this principle implies 


structural isomorphism. In addition, 


while precision demands a taxonomic 
approach, the number of coined terms 
absolute min- 


must be reduced to an 


imum; albeit at the risk of giving new 
meanings and interpretations to exist- 
ing terms. 


General economic geography is 


ibstraction; reality only exists in 





ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY: A 


FRAMEWORK 


FOR A DISCIPLINARY DEFINITION 


‘ GENERAL ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
(Method and principies) 


Statistics [ GEOsTaTisTics 


PHYSIO -ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 


Econemic 
Botany 


Economic plant and 
animal geography 


Agro pedology Economic 


Econgmic eomor pholo 
~~ 9 gy 
: Economic 
ae climatology 
Fisheries 


Research 


Economic 
oceanography 


Agruuliural, industrial and 
professional applud Jcunces 


and technologies 


labour 


REGIONAL | 


PHYSIO- ECONOMIC 


GEOGRAPHY 
— 


SYSTEMATIC 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY | 


Primary Octivities 


Secondary activities 


Tertiary activities 
Conservation 


Capital. markets and 


REGIONAL 
SY6TEMATIC 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


iinicecieet titeadianmais 


SOCIO - ECONOMIC 
GEograPHy | 


— 


Historical economic 
geography 
Political economic 
geography 

Urban economic 
geography 

Rural economic 
Seograpny 


ee 
REGIONAL 
| SOCIO-ECONOMIC | 
GEOGRAPHY 


Ecanomic 
history 


Political 
econo 


international 
law 


Town planning 
Architecture 


Rural 
economy 


Applied economics 


eed 


- 


| REGIONAL ECONOMIC 


GEOGRAPHY 


— 


| THE ECONOMIC REGION 


Fic. 1 \ framework for economi 
the lower case titles to its s d the it 
ire related Only the mor bv ind 


bdivisions, at 


parts. The basis of general economi 
geography lies in principles and meth- 
ods, for which the keystone is 


the 


a proper 
ot 
geography 


be 


veoura- 


ol 


ol 
effective, 


understanding history the 


development economic 


To 


written 


be this history 


must 
trained economic 
Only 


geography 


by 


phers. in this manner may 


economic the more easily 


absorb past and present contributions 


to discussions concerning the aims, 


scope, and methods of the subject. 
be di 


general 


Principles and methods may 


vided into those which are 


to economic geography as a whole, and 
ot 


methods 


those particular to each its sub- 


branches. General concern 


statistics and econometrics, or, more 


exactly, geostatistics and geo-economet- 
rics. Economic geographers have lor 
long been aware of the importance ol 
statistics, and, in their 


data 


portrayal ot 


by cartographic, diagrammatic, 


geography 


The box headit gs refer to the I 1 structure, 


tlics to other disciplines to which these subdivisions 


ost direct of 


these relationships are here depicted. 


and tabular means, have developed 


many spec ific veost itistical techniques. 


Other branches of 


developed 


geography have 


similar special techniques, 


geomorphology and climatology for ex- 
ample, and it is perhaps time that some 
was given to the need to 
field 


one 


thought re- 


define the of mathematical 


ol 
whose scope has remained substantially 
times A 
il techniques 
the 


yeog- 


raphy, the branch the subject 


unchanged since Ptolomaic 
grouping of all geostatistic: 
by under 


ot 


emploved geographers 


heading mathematical geography 
would do a great deal to focus attention 
upon the common interest of all branches 
in statistical and mathe- 


ol 


ol geography 


matical methods 


description and 


inalvsis Geostatistics gives precision 
to methods, togic to forms of analvsis, 
and quantitative values to conclusions. 


(seoeconometrics, stemming from econo- 


metric studies of socio-economic dis- 
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tributions in space, by stimulating 


theoretical and empirical studies by 


geographers ol space relations, has 


done much to encourage the formulation 
of generalizations and to provide new 
insight into age-old problems. 


General economic geography proper 


is, therefore, concerned with methods 


and its 


principles common 
of 
justifiable to speak of it as representing 
ol 


Applied ec onomic geography > 


to parts. 


Because its abstract quality it is 


the theoretical branch the subject. 


be ause 


it deals more directly with terrestrial 


realities, is best conceived relation 


to 


specific points of view. Broadly 


be 
the geocentric, the anthropocen- 


the 


these may classified under three 


heads: 


tric and econocentric viewpoints. 


Each viewpoint may be given a precise 
classificatory heading. 
Physto-economic geography represents 


the geocentric viewpoint, and, in contra- 


distinction to views else- 


expressed 
where,! the 
As a 


consequence of its particular approach, 


is a meaningful of 


ispect 


study of economic geography. 


its subdivisions are comparable to the 


branches of physical geography. Socio- 


| onomic geography , On the other hand, 


personifies the 


} ty 
anthropocentric stand- 


point, and its is analogous 


that 


structure 


to ol 


human geography. Conse- 


quently, socio- and physio-economic 


geography are to economi geography 


as human and physical geography are 


to geography itself. 
The significance of these two aspects 
of economic geography is manifold, but 


the importance of a two-way relation- 
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ship must be stressed. Phy slo economic 


geography, for example, is not simply 


a study of the influences of the physical 


environment upon economic activity, 


for it is equally a part ol its function 
to 


observe the effect which economi 


activity has upon the physical environ 
Similarly, 


geography, 


ment. socio-economic 


in) 
concepts formulated by eco- 
nomic geographers: have already 
{ ibuted a { deal: 


urban economic geography. 


COon- 
oTe: lor example, in 
Ilistorical economic geography is of 


particular import ince to the develop- 


ment of economic geography. Historical 


as H. ( 
a foundation 


be 


e( onomi 


geography, Darby remarked, ts 


‘meant for greater things 


to built’ on.’ 


The techniques ol 


veography of considerable 


are 


importance to evolutionary and time 


cross-section studies in economic rCO 


sS a 


rapny. 


( ontemporary studies « 


the 


WMnot 


ignore past, a id the Incorporation 


of an historical base elves to economic 


geography an element without which no 


dis ipline Can evel be complete. 


Che third subdivision, systematt 


cUG- 


nomic geography, because it classifies 


the econocentrile outlook, is parti ulat tO 
economic 


geography. Its subdivisions, 


corresponding to a functional classifica 


tion of economic activity, are therefore 


the « ore areas ol applied economi veoY 


be 


separated from either physio or socio 


raphy. Nevertheless, it can not 


economic veography ; and to assume, 


as evel some econoniic geographers 


have done, that econonii 


svstematt 
geography is the whole of economi veor- 


Yet 


specialist library classifications, for ex 


is to mislead. well-known 


raphy 
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ample, continue to restrict 


geography to little more than this 
here are thus three divisions withi 
the field of applied economiu geography 
and each division is further subdivided 
only be ichieved 


Hence, iS 
ich of 


Reintegration can 


through the region the 


the three 


branches IS linked to region il studies of 


tral 


diagram shows, e 


1 type particular to its cen VIEW 


Regional CCONOMILL VCO iphy 


point. 


Is co 


like general eCCoOnoni veovraphi 


cerned with methods ind principles 


ions de 


The realities correspond to re 


rived from applied ve eral CCOl 


geography and culminate in 7 
eCCONnOTS 


Region, which tor 


fulfills 


nomi 
raphy the 


Lhe 


isa whole 


GeovrapPnic 


The relations of econom ge 
complex 
Withis 


itself, relations are 


only appear to be 


7 1 
sence of orderliness econon 


geography eller 


tively osmotic the various cells or cot 


partments within the subject ire so 


structed, 
ter | 


passes into and out of the subdivisions 


construe ted, Or should be SO COl 


that a stream of ma 


constant 


plasma of methods and 


| he 


the 


carried On 
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prin iples 


rest ol el apy 
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CHILE’S NEW IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


Langdon White and Ronald IT. Chilcote 


Dr. White, Professor of Geography at Stanford University, has brought 


together in this article his special fields of} 


il 


interest: South America and 


the geography of the iron and steel industry. Mr. Chilcote, a candidate 


for the Ph.D. in Hispanic 


URING the past decade a small 
and insignificant steel industry 
eff- 
cient modern enterprise, capable of sup- 


has been formed into an 
plying Chile’s basic steel requirements. 
This enterprise, known as Compania 


de Acero del CAP), is 


second-largest integrated iron 


Pacifico the 
and steel 
plant in South America.! Since 


ception in 


its in- 
1950, CAP 


played a significant role as the ‘‘ proud- 


November, has 


est accomplishment’? in Chile’s rapid 
\P’s forma- 
tion was based upon the principle that 
the 


industrial development.  ( 


steel industry forms the funda- 
mental base of the industrialization of a 
country and that steel production meas- 
ures the degree of material progress ol a 
Chile’s 


industry is so vreat 


nation. However, emphasis 


upon heavy there 


has developed a condition of serious im- 


balance, a condition which has been 


aggravated by continuous — inflation. 


Agriculture, the productive partner of 


industry, 


has lagged behind and _ food 


production has not met the needs of 


a constantly increasing population.? 


1U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, \VWineral Trade Notes, Vol. 49, No. 4, 
October 1959, Pp 23. Brazil's Volta Redonda is 
the largest integrated iron and steel mill in 
South America. Other national steel enterprises 
are located in Argentina, Colombia, and Peru, 

Venezuela 
whose facilities 


steel I iking 


and another is nearing completio 
\n integrated steel plant is one 
cover the whole gamut ol opera- 
tions from the mining an juarrying of raw 
materials to the manufa ished 


products 
| 


American Studies at Stanford, 
Chilean steel industry in the field in thi 


stud 1 d thi 


summer of 1957. 


Four goals signified the benefits en- 


visioned in the establishment of an iron 


and steel industry in Chile: 


1. Elevation of the national level 


of living. New jobs, expanded mar 


kets, 


and increased economic stability 


were to help establish the moderating 
influence of a large middle class that 
has been lacking both in economics 
and politics. 


2. Elimination of shortages of steel 
products caused during times of emer- 
gency wars, depressions, etc. 


3. Stimulation of 


new domestic 


secondary steel industries through a 
steady and economical supply of steel 
and steel products and dispersion ol 
Chilean 


Santiago. 


industry to areas outside 


t. Reduction of heavy 


payments 
for importing steel and less national 
economic dependence on key mineral 


exports— copper, iron ore, and ni- 


trates. In short, diversification of the 


economy. 


The above voals represent a program 


perhaps advocated by the peoples of all 


2 Since 1940, Chile’s population has increased 
at a rate of about 1.7 per cent per year, whereas 
per capita production of food has increased by 
only 0.6 per cent per year. The gap between 
rising food consumption and domestu produc 
tion has been filled by imports 

It is estimated that 20 per cent of Chile's 
population and 54 per cent of its industry are 
located in the Santiago area 
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underdeveloped countries who have 


existed in the past under miserable 


conditions. These 


the 


be 


peoples once AC- 


cepted brutal fact that nothing 


could done to better their plight. 


have been dominated by 
but 


They agricul- 


ture, they desire to switch from 


agrarianism to industrialism as their 
means of achieving progress and a better 
life; 


this determination 


wav of whether economic or not, 


to industrialize has 


focused upon the iron and_ steel in- 


dustry 


Chile is one of the few Latin American 


countries which has both coal and iron 


ore, and which, therefore, is in a posi- 


tion, possibly, to engage in profitable 


iron and steel making. Because so much 


capital is needed to construct an inte 
grated iron and steel plant, the greatest 
had to be 


Raw materials, markets, transportation, 


care given to its location 


access to power and to water, personnel 
and technical facilities, and capital are 


the chief considerations the estab 


ii) 


lishment of a prosperous integrated 


metallurgical industry; political and so 


cial conditions may also:signify. the 


difference between success and 


mill 
san 


failure. 
Chile’s integrated steel 
Huachipato 


named 
Vicente 
Bay near Concepcién, two miles south 
of the (Fig. 1 

Concepcion, a growing center of Chile, 


is located on 


port of Taleahuano 
ranks third in industrial development 
and has a disproportionate share of the 
country’s new large industries; Santiago, 
Chile’s capital, is located 360 miles by 
rail 


to the north. Several advantages 


make the Huachipato plant a preferred 


locale: 


1. Its 
Vicente 


tidewater location San 


Bay 


and this is important since the iron 


on 


is sheltered and deep 


ore must be delivered some 500 miles 


bv vessel from the north (Fig. 2 


The coal mines of Lota and 


AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


) 
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Boy 
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Huachipato in relation to sources of 
materials for the blast furnace 
ind domestic market Cc 


Williams and Mary Frater 
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Schwager are located 25 miles south 
of San Vicente; rail and water trans- 
portation are available to San Vicente. 
obtain- 


is 


3. Hydroelectric 
able 


plant located on the Rio Laja. 


power 
from the Abanico hydroelectric 

$+. Fresh water is provided by the 
near-by Rio Bio-Bio. 

5. Highway and railroad transpor- 
tation is satisfactory. 

6. Because of the proximity of large 


cities such as Concepcién, Lota, and 


Taleahuano, there is an ample supply 


of labor. 
7. The land 


heavy industry. 


is flat, which favors 

8. The climate is stimulating. Con 
cepcion, though usually classified as 
Mediterranean Subtropical, might 


be be- 


tween this climate and the Temperate 


well regarded transitional 


as 


Marine to the south. 


Huachipato from the Pacific 


( 


rhOGRAPHY 


The Huachipato plant, however, lies 
In 


by 


in a great earthquake belt. fact, 
earth- 


quakes in 1570, 1730, and 1751 and had 


Concepcidn was destroyed 
to be almost completely rebuilt follow- 
ing the earthquake of 1939.) The iron 
constructed with 
In the 1960 


earthquake, worst in Chile’s entire his- 


and steel plant was 


earthquakes in = mind. 
tory, the Huachipato plant escaped with 
minor damage and was operating within 
a few weeks after a replacement of minor 


parts of equipment. 


Raw MATERIALS 


[ron ore for this plant comes from the 
El Romeral mine located 17 miles north- 
east of La Serena. This mine is a joint 
CAP the Bethlehem 


Chile Iron Mines Company. Reserves 


venture ol and 


the ore 


iron A 


estimated to last 20 vears; 


60.5 


are 


assays about per cent 


side. (Courtesy Foto Arte.) 
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specially built ulroad., 


compa 


miles long, {1 nsports the ore tron 


Open-pit mine to the harbor of Guay 


Bav where the ore is loaded on 
lt nsported south 
other lar 

tent exists 

owned by ¢ This deposit 
known reserves of 50 millio: 


idditional 


lion tons al d 


probabl reserves 


Is expected to 


supply ore for two blast 


behind 
produc Liol 
ol wl 
ported Potal in¢ ore 


estimated at 190,000,000 tons 


500,000,000 


shipping Ores iad 


ores needi vy benetu 


( ’ purchases onh mall 
sCO0O 4 


tbout 


Imost en 


iwatlable for productioi 


July 


produc ed 
steel url tl od 1958. 
lo June, 1959, 


it Hu chipato 


insported 
Huachipa \lost « 
yy 35 pet ported | 
ited \t 
low sulfur 


but 


first, 


easy to ash 


ilva taves pow? 


weak, and it requires the addition ol 


volatile coal hich has ot bee 


ported 


of the nine Ins compri 


deposits, only boul workable. 


lox ited 11 ull lerg 


roul 
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the Gulf of Arauco; thus oper- 


ire high 
coal reserves have 


\veore gate hilean 


conservatively estimated at 


260 million 


beer Very 


1 


SOM tons, Of which oo pel 


cent is con posed of coki vy coals Phere 


ire also 4000 million tons ranging trom 


sub-bituminous to lignite which are un 


dustr\ 


249 727 


suitable for the iron and steel 1 


1959 CAP cor 
coal ind 


In 1958 sumed 


of domesti 130.891 tons 
ported coal 

Limestone of excellent quality 

Guarello Island i 

of Madre de Dios, 


Phe quarr: On 


Is qual 


the irchi 


950 miles to 


south 


this island 
\W is developed ind is operated by ( \P 


Dolon te 11 Chile has high pel 


e of silica and the product of the 


\laule quarry, owned and operated 


nly as a blast fur 


tlux Open-hearth requirements 


low silic i dolomite ire ported irom 


irge qu 


ivera 


per cent are found 


of Coqui bo 


WATER AND HyDROELECTRI 


POWER 


water requirements of the ¢ 


tbout 30 million gallons per 
he most suitable 
Bio-Bio, 


his river is very 


SOLTCE 


five miles t 


wide in 
stable bed Ol quicksand, 


ried in 


mous quantity of sand its ¢ 


suspension and rolled by the current 


\ pumpime station sereens out this sand 


na « ries the water to Hy ichipato 


Sufficient hydroelectric power 


Stee! 

\pril 

65.000 
hed 
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able from the Abanico plant, located on 


the Rio Laja, which flows westward 


from the Andes. 
‘TRANSPORTATION 


AND CHILE'S 


MARKET STEEI 


FOR 


In the iron and steel industry 
at 
assembly of raw 


trans 


port is basic every stage from the 


dis- 
In 


water 


materials to the 


tribution of 
Chile’s 
rather than land transportation is em- 
CAP's 


from the north to San Vicente and re- 


fabricated products. 


metallurgical industry, 


ployed. vessels bring iron ore 


turn with coal from the Lota and 


Schwager mines. CAP’s trains operate 


over the state railway svstem and 


transport coal from Lota to Huachipato. 
by 


railway 


moves north 
Island. A 


available connecting 


Limestone ship from 


Guarello is 


system 


the key pomts ol 


Valparaiso and Santiago with Concep 
| 


cidn, Lota, and Talcahuano. 


A 1956 
potential annual domestic consumption 


360,000 by 1960 


145 pounds per capita. 


market survey indicated a 


ol tons of steel 


or 
approximately 
Metalworking establishments increased 
from 126 in 1945 to 309 in 1955. 

The Huachipato industrial zone con- 
stitutes an important factor in the ex- 
pansion of the market for steel and mis- 


\lany 


under 


cellaneous by -produc ts. new 


plants are in operation or con- 


of 


grinding 


struction; included are producers 


wire, pipe, metal structures, 


balls, zinc and tin scrap refining, lime, 
cement, and chemicals. 

CAP’s policy has been to maintain a 
certain foreign market 


percentage ol 


sales in order to stabilize a cyclical and 


In 


,291 tons of steel products 


unstable 
1958-1959. 


often demand. 


domestic 
2 


03 


were exported to This 


amount was about 77.8 per cent of total 


Argentina 


steel exports 


(;EOGRAPHY 


DEVELOPMENT OF CAP: CAPITAL, 


TECHNICAL FACILITIES, AND 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCI 


In 1939 a Chilean government agency, 
the la 


organized 


de Fomento 


(CORKFO 


Corporat ion de 


Produccién was 
to promote industrial development. One 
of its objectives was to solve Chile's 
After it 


that there existed in Chile sufficient raw 


steel problem. was. verified 


materials, electric power, and transpor 


tation facilities to warrant the estab 


lishment of an integrated steel industry 
at San Vicente, CORFO presented its 
Bank 


In September, 


proposals to the Export-Import 
in Washington, D. C 
1945, approved a 


$28 million to finance the first segment 


this bank loan ot 
of the project which cost $60 million. 
A pan of $10 million was also secured 
Bank of Chile, 


capital of $15 million was subscribed, 


from the Central and 
38 per cent by CORFO and 53 per cent 
by private investors. 

Studies of coal samples indicated that 
the quality of Chilean coal would pro 
duce a satisfactory metallurgical coke to 
operate a blast furnace, and it was con 
cluded that the 


offered economical 


blast furnace process 


and technical ad- 
vantages over the electric furnace. 

In accordance with one of the credit 
the 
Import Bank, CAP secured the services 
of the 
Pittsburgh 


conditions imposed by Iexport- 


Koppers Company, Ine., ol 
to supervise the construc- 
tion and operation of the plant. Con- 
struction was completed by June, 1950, 
and the plant was inaugurated in No- 
1950. 


furnace, a 


vember, Facilities included a 


blast coke 


battery of 57 
ovens, a Bessemer converter, two open- 
hearth furnaces, a plate sheet tin mill, 
merchant mill, and blooming mill. 


After 


lished, it became evident that steel pro- 


operations were fully estab- 


duction facilities were inadequate to 
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process all the excess production ot the 


blast furnace. An expansion program, 


1954, addi 


tional coke ovens, sintering fac ilities, a 


completed in included 13 


second Bessemer converter, a third 


open-hearth furnace and a hot metal 


mixer, and increased facilities for the 
manutacture of sheets and tin plate. 

In 1956 an increased demand for flat 
products necessitated the provision of 
additional plant facilities of newer de 
i and better vields. 


had 


t competitive with 


Sl 


vn, greater Capacity, 
\luch of the 


obsolete and was 


equipment become 


modern rolling systems Phase one of 
the modernization program provided lor 
the improvement of the plant’s hot roll- 
ing facilities which, according to 


CoOnl- 


pany reports, resulted in substantial 


reduction of costs and increased output 
of finished steel products. Phase two ot 
the improvement) program, 


1959, 


complete | 


by the end ol included the 


pur- 
chase of a continuous pickler, a continu- 
ous cold reducing mill, a cleaning line 
mill 


additional plate-producing facilities, and 


coil annealing furnaces, a tempet 


the addition of a fourth open-hearth 
furrace of 200-ton capacity. The com 


pletion of this 


CAF’ im 


tons ot steel ingots ind 330,000 tons ol 


program was to place 


a position to produce 430,000 
finished products at an expected lower 
cost of $12 per ton.’ 
by ( 


in the initial investment 


Potal expenditures 
$77 million 


and $76 million 


\P at this writing are 


in unprovements, or a total of $153 
million. Of 


Import Bank credits totalled $80.3 mil 


this amount the Export 


lion and the remainder was financed by 


local investment and loans. 


Plans for the period 1959 to 1964 


provide for the installation of a second 


| Zapata, . Compania de \cero del Pacitico 
Chile, Its Inception and Growth,’ Jron and 
Steel Enginee Vol. 36, April, 1959, p. 114 
Compare this capacity with that of 
Point (8,200,000 annual ingot tons), 


the largest plant in the United States 


Sparrows 


which is 


AND STEEI 
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blast furnace and tacilities to increase 


produc tion capacity to 650,000 tons ol 
steel ingots. 

In the early its operation 
CAP had 140 American technicians un- 


der 


stages ol 
contract in advisory, 

Chilean 
the 


Supervisory, 


and training positions \s 


engineers and workmen acquired 


necessarv degree of ethiciency the num- 


ber of foreign engineers was reduced to 


% 


28 who today 


remain in an advisory 
Capacity 

Complete responsibility for the man- 
agement and operation of CAP has been 
invested in Chilean personnel. Person- 


nel is segregated into ‘‘workmen”’ and 


‘‘employees.’’ In June, 1959, there were 


The 


high rate of efficiency in operations has 


$121 workers and 1460 employees. 


been attributed to 
\merican 
Chilean desire and ability to a¢ quire the 
Chilean 
labor is regarded as among the best in 
all Latin \ ives are 
in Chile than in Western Europe 


the combination ot 


willingness to teach and ol 


necessary knowledge and skills. 
America. much 
lowe! 
and the United States 

Has the establishment of such a basi 
CAP 


efficiency or 


industry as met the minimum 


standards ol has it en- 


slaved the economy which it sought to 


liberate? Should a semideveloped coun- 
try such as Chile develop its own iron 
industrv? It is 


the 


and steel necessary to 


examine foundations of this steel 


industry to ascertain whether it 


can 
compete with foreign suppliers within 


its own market, in quality, quantity, 


price, and value. 

The combination of improved equip- 
ment and facilities, technical assistance, 
and domestic consumption of adequate 
raw materials has made CAP products 
comparable in quality with similar for 
eign products. One hundred per cent of 


Chile’s basic internal steel. needs are 


now met by the domesti 


industry; 30 
per cent of CAP produ tion is exported. 
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However, as Was pol ited out 
\rgentina received 77.8 per cent 
exports; this foreign demand is « XK pec ted 
\rgentina’s 
500.000) tons 


if CAP 1s 


-tO0-Veal produ tion 


to slacken shortly that 


San Nicolas plant 


Capac it\ 


hnow 

with 
is completed.* to 
maintain steady veat 
growth, it must depend 

During 1957 
and 


ol 


upon foreign 
1958 domest iC de- 


be 


OMI 


buvers 


mand consumption dropped 


cause strikes and general eco1 


conditions; thus 54 per cent of finished 
steel produc ts went to toreign markets, 
but total profits dropped from $5,446,920 
1956-1957 ol 


this loss in profit was reflected in trans- 


Wn to $1,663,370. Some 


portation costs and some in the strike 


provoked in June, 1958. 
We must ask the question of whether 
ulean steel is competitive with foreig 
Chil teel tit t| 


steel? CAP sells its products the 


domestic market at prices that tbout 
20 per the 


prices 


re 


cent lower than 


including a protective tari 


equivalent imported products, but not 
at prices that are lower than basic cost 


CAP 


price policy aspires to eliminate the 


officials have stated that their 


need 
for tarift protec tion when the 


program 


of modernization and expansion is com 
pleted. 
In 


tion 


terms of annual value of produc 


and over-all) industrial develop 


the establishment 
\P must be 


important Chil 


This 


ment which followed 


ot the Huachipato plant, ( 
considered as the most 


ean industry in- recent 


development has brought 


mediate benefits to Chile ind 


later established industries ul 


nished with a normal suppl steel 


which enabled them to eXpal and 


Compania cle \cero del 
Inual, 1958-1959, p. 11 
Chile after 1 t of 
insurance, at 
proximately 


I \S, New 


( 


reOe 


RAPHY 


\lso 


are 


diversity their production. 


one 
time resources 


AP has 


creased national mcome for Chile’s 


unexploited now 


being utilized ( meant im 


CCOMTONIN 


Its effects on the balance ol 


payments, through savings in foreign 


CXC hange, have been considerable. 


lor sound economic vrowth, under 


leveloped countries need balanced 


cle velopment otf all sectors of their econ 


foo much emphasis on industri 


can boomerang and harm 


S 


alization alone 
over 
ital 


where it 


all development. Investment cap 


should go into those enterprises 


will be most productive. Sey 


\meri il 


Loo rapidly 1h) 


eral itil countries moved 


their effort to industri 


ilize Brazil spent $1 billion more than 


the total am sunt of her foreign CXC hanvge 


for industrial equipment. Her economy 


became lopsided heavy on industrializa 


tion, light on agriculture. Colombia's 


Paz del Rio plant lacked capital in 
and failed 
for Peru's 


and 


Its 


initial construction later to 


its demand steel, 


meet 


market considered limited 


is 


Loo 
production costs too high to justify 
ite! ited steel plant. 

Phe Huac hipato steel mill rests on a 
comparatively firm geographic and eco 
recently 


Huachi 


nome base Qne en lee 


Vil 


comimented. o1 erowth Ol 


pato: 


operate 
hence, a considerable 


ould not fill the 


of demand 


demand 
reters t » tl 
Her 


ire to 


plant’s ( XIste nee 


uly for 


ibilities 


the fut 
and needs of a 
vanted to control 
The 


re must have 
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Fic. 3. The Huachipato iron and steel complex—second most important metallurgical center in 
South America. (Courtesy Foto Arte 
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been a great temptation to build a far 


different plant—a plant that could have 
produced three times as much iron and 
steel from a variety of high production 
units. None of would have 


been profitable because each would have 


these units 


operated at only 


(Fig. 


a fraction of capacity 


) 
Pie 


Chile’s all 


problems are so very complex, industri- 


Because over economic 


alization is not the sole solution for her 
ills. It 


personnel, capital, and other resources, 


is sometimes true that trained 
which might be more likely to promote 
directed 
1928 Chile was roughly 


In 


she imported 25 per cent of those re- 


over-all development, are to 


In 


self-sufficient in food supplies. 


industry. 


1958 


quirements. Chile’s agricultural needs 


change; her antiquated hacienda agrar- 


ian system must be brought into the 


twentieth century if the standard of 


living of a large part of the population 
is to be raised. 

It is perhaps true that Chilean leaders 
desire all advanced economy based On 


large-scale manufacturing with power 


tools, large capital investment, and 


sophisticated organization; the iron and 
2 Zapata, loc. cit., p. 116. Comment. by 


lietig, Jr., Principal Engineer, Steel Plant 
Development, Kaiser Engineers. 


R. 


(GEOGRAPHY 


industry forms a 


What 


Way 


steel 


ol 


argued 


such an 
that 
to increase over-all develop- 


part 


ideal. might be is 


one 
achieve a balance between 


ment and 


industry and agriculture is to develop 
industrialization sufficiently 
the 


to provide 
necessary implements and_ techno- 
Such a 


feedback between industry 


logical support for farming. 


modest ancl 
agriculture is a quite logical solution to 
economic development. 

Che iron and steel industry also has a 
Chilean life. 


convevance tor 


svinboli 
It 


Nnon-e¢ onomi 


role to play in 


not only serves as a 


aspirations such in- 


as 
dependence and social progress, but it 
reflects national strength and maturity. 

Compania de Acero del Pacitico has 
proved itself to be an asset to Chile's 
need look 


development. Chileans 


not 


only at the symbolic role of their iron 


and steel industry; they may feel justly 


proud of its economic performance. A 


decade of successful operation has helped 


to diminish 


and 
Che 


chief counters in the arithmetic of iron 


many of the doubts 


much of the skepticism of critics. 


and steel—raw materials, transporta- 


tion, markets, technical facilities, 


per- 


sonnel, and capital—have summed 


up 
success for Huachipato and a valuable 


contribution to Chile’s progress. 





METROPOLITAN AREAS 


A REVIEW OF 


THREE RECENT PUBLICATIONS* 


Robe l 


i Tive 
research program by R which 
supported by the lord Foundatio 


list of the 1 


his book provides 
politan ireas ot the 
total populations, 
definitions tor most 
inalyzes the probl 
ireas and describes the procedures fol 
lowed by the staft defining the metro 
politan areas listed 


\luch careful 


one into this 


study evidently 


work and | 


h 


ave real value for con 
research. 


The lack ot anv standard tor coi 


paring statistics for cities around 


world has discouraged serious quat 


\ 


ni 


of the aut 


C. Klove 


Now 


urban comparisons these 
rd definitions 


thoug! improvements 1 het in and 


should be 


nade is 11 1} ‘DSUS 


Ol iLO! ibout becomes 


ivailabl Che vreat cities erowing 


everv where ind becomu 


yy more i Ipol 


] ] ' 
world popul itiol 


ot the 

facts about th 
isis permitting reasonably accu 
parisons are not ay ulable Lhe 
service of providing us with comparable 
definitions should be appreciated, but 


this must be on i continuing basis, 


much as the Standard \letropolitan 
Statistical \reas ire 
United States, if it is to be of more 
\lso, 


to have much bast 


defined in the 


than momentary value would 


be highly desi ible 
al mtormatiol prese ted or 


as the task of consulting 


hundreds of reference 


SOUTCeS 


ditteret 


it lat almost an insur 
nountable barrier for most researchers. 


he text indicates a hope to publish 


idditional information later. This most 


certainly should be done, and the defini 
tions should be reviewed and revised, if 


necessary, at intervals of not 


more than 


ten years and preferably more often. 


(he main discussion provided in the 


text ol this book 


concerns ‘Urban 


\gevregates and Their Delimitation for 


International Comparison.”’ It empha 


sizes that data on political cities fre 
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quently lack comparability within coun- 
tries as well as between countries. Cities 
are classified as underbounded, over- 
Chose ol 


the 


bounded, and truebounded. 


us familiar with large cities in 


United States know that them 


most ol 
fall in the underbounded class, but some 


are overbounded or 


represen a combi- 


nation of underbounding and over- 


bounding, and very few are truebounded. 
This is no less a problem elsewhere on 


the earth. Since the city itself is gen- 


erally ill adapted as a unit for com- 


parison, two major alternatives to 


delimitation are discussed: the urban- 


ized area, or its equivalent, and the 


metropolitan area IUR 


would have 


preferred to use the urbanized area, 


Suc h 


as Was developed by the United 


States the 
IUR defines as ‘‘the 
continuously 
the 


fining 


Bureau of which 


Census, 
territory settled 
in an urban fashion,” but 


absence of any possibility of de- 


such areas on an international 


basis precluded this choice. Thus, the 
metropolitan area concept was chosen 
with the possibility of defining areas in 
terms of a political unit or an agglom- 


They actually 
selected the Standard Metropolitan \rea 


erate of political units. 


definition, with modifications to fit the 


the basis. 


international conditions, as 
The major problem in applying this 
find the 
of the “central city” 


of the 


definition was to counterpart 
and the equivalent 
“county.” IUR recognized that 
even in the United States perfect com- 


S.M.A 


was not achieved, because the political 


parability between definitions 


definition of cities and counties varied 


from one part of the country to another. 
\lso, the 


technological status between the United 


difference in economic and 


States and some of the less developed 
countries and the absence of statistical 
information, such as is available in the 


United States, made certain changes 


inevitable. 


(,;EOGRAPHY 


\rea 


adopted in this project for pur- 


The definition of Metropolitan 
M.A. 


poses of international comparison is 


as follows: 


“An area with 100,000 or more inhabitants, 
containing at least one city (or continuous urban 
irea) with 50,000 or more inhabitants and those 

divisions contiguous to the city 
ntinuous which meet 
as to metropolitan char 


administrative 
irban area 


Irements 


In applying this definition two ot 


more cities that were physically adjacent 
were urban 


counted as a continuous 


area. Commuting and telephone data 


were absent in almost all countries so 
these S.M-.A. used. 
The S.M.A. the 


predominance of nonagricultural work- 


criteria were not 


criterion relating to 


ers in surrounding areal units was 


applied so tar as possible. 


“Any 


( onsidered al 


It was mod- 


ified to read that administrative 


division which is 


county 
equivalent must have, to be included 


in an M.A., at least 65 per cent of its 
labor force working in economic activi- 


ties other than agriculture (which is 


meant here to include hunting and 


fishing as well as farming here 


were two types ol exceptions to this 
rule. If an administrative division not 


meeting this requirement was com- 


surrounded by administrative 
that did 


Secondly, an 


pletely 
divisions 
( luded. 


division 


meet it, it was in- 
administrative 
actually meeting the nonagri- 
cultural requirement might be excluded 
if it was too far- from the principal city. 

Where data on the industrial compo- 
sition of the labor force were not avail- 


able by 


criterion of 


administrative divisions, the 


population density was 


substituted. A relative standard ol 


density was employed that varied from 


country to country, to a great extent 


because of different technological bases. 
Where qualifying administrative divi- 


COnNe ted 


sions 


the 
two M.A.’s were split on the basis of 


principal cities, 
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a low point in either the industrial 
employment Or population density 
vradient. 

Data were simply not available for 
metropolitan delimitation in all coun- 
1046 


\1. \.’s in the world, 720 or 69 per cent 


iries. From an estimated total of 


were delimited. Communist countries 


wcount for 266 of the 
ion-delimited M.A.’s and 


66 were in China and the | 


326 cases ol 
230 of these 
SR 

Fables list all of the \etropolitan 
The 


stub vives the name of the \etropolit in 


\reas by continent by country. 


\rea and the principal city. Populatioi 


1954 


about 


is given tor the last census before 


ind estimated population — for 
1955. 


rhe 


ubits Ol 


appendix lists component 


ach \letro 


with sources of dat 


definition ol e 
\re l, 
No analysis of the Metropolit 


politan 
\re As 


shown in the tables LCCOM pales the 


book Hence, the reader may be 


ested in tabulations which the 


SON 


iuthor of this review made of the 98 


\letropolitan Areas with 1,000,000) or 


ible | It 


be remembered, however, that 


more inhabitants | should 


moOst ol 
included 1) 
whicl may O!1 


NN tropol 


the Communist areas were 


the basis of city totals 


may not represent the true 
itan Areas. 

The New York Northeastern New 
Jersey \letropolitan \rea is the largest, 
Tokvo Yokoh tlle and Lon 
over 10,000,000 The 12 


\reas, all 


below 


followed by 
don, each 
\letropolit il 


leading 
5,000,000, are 


over 


ranked with pop- 


ulation estimated for about 1955. 


In the fall of 1959 the 


Budget, 


Bureau of the 


Executive Othce of the Pres- 


ident, issued a small booklet on Sta idard 


\etropo This 


tan Statistica 


»S per te 


Oth \\ 


REVIEW OF THREI 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


\BLI 


1,000,000 


10,000,000 
5 000.000. 9.999 999 
500,000 4,999 999 


1.000.000. 2.499.999 


80.500 
349 339 
10,490,690 
300,000 
836 
104,749 
04,417 
171 oo 
50,000 
00,000 


0,000 


4 
353,100 


includes itroductory statement on 


the purpose ol the areas, the criteria 
ind 
ich of the 

The 
Budget 
\] irch 


of the original and much eat 


Standard 


the 


192 


followed in establishi 


w Hel, 
ind definitions ot e 
criteria 


how recognized 


include revisions of the Bureau 


statement issued in 1958 and 
lier Budget 
\letro- 
\rea Definitions issued July 28, 


1950, 


Bureau statement on 
politan 
1950. In only 172 areas were 
recognized 

The principal purpose of this review 
changes in criteria 
1950 and The 


not 


is to indicate what 


occurred between 1959 


basic concept of the area has 


ch inged, but there has been a loosening 
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ol 


criteria. 


of the restrictions of the 1950 


some 


all, it 
that it is the 


be 


Jureau of the Budget that 


First of should made clear 
has the responsibility for defining these 


For 


including 


areas. the ten years most 


ol the 


books reviewed in this article, have given 


past 


writers, the authors 


erroneousl\ the 


Phis 


understandable because the Census Bu 


authorship credit to 


Bureau of the Census. is partly 


reau gave early leadership in defining 


these areas, has presented nore data 


for them than any other statistical 


agency, and was responsible for develop- 
Ine the metropolitan district definitions 


over a long period in the past. In de- 


fining the standard areas the Budget 


Bureau has had assist- 


the advice and 


ance of a Federal Committee on which 


numerous agencies including the Census 


Bureau are represented, but the final 


word on criteria and their application 
increasingly been by the 


has spoken 


Budget Bureau. 
For the convenience of the reader the 
changes are itemized below: 


1. The 


addition 


most obvious change is the 


of the word “‘statistical’’ to 


the area names. The reason given for 


this change is ‘‘to describe more accu- 
rately the objective of the definitions. 
‘“The primary objective W 


ds 


to make it possible for Federal 


statistical agencies to utilize the same 
boundaries in publishing statistical data 
useful for analysing metropolitan prob- 
lems.” 

The 


have a 


area definitions have come to 


wide public acceptance, and 
many uses not intended or toreseen by 
the participating agencies have devel- 


As a 


sometimes exerted to change 


oped. result, strong pressure is 
criteria or 


to influence the interpretation of {facts 


Ly i 


by 


See “ The ition of Standard Metro 
politan \reas”’ Robert ( Klove Econ, 
Geog., Vol. 28, 1952, pp. 95-104 


(;EOGRAPHY 


in the applic ation of criteria to particular 


situations, which are usually repre- 


sented by local partisans to be unique 


but which are rarely On the other 


SO. 
hand, all the facts are not always avail- 
able, and the criteria for defining metro- 
politan areas, although admirable, still 
leave something to be desired. 


ei \nother 


SICe 


change in the criteria 


1950 is the recognition of small 
twin cities with 
ol at 


S.M.S.A 


i. combined population 
50,000 as the nucleus of an 
The 


tiguous boundaries and:constitute, “for 


least 


cities must have con- 


general economic and social purposes, 


\lso, the smaller 
15,000 inhabitants. 


i single community.”’ 


must have at least 
has only 
S.M.S.A.’s 


Champaign-Urbana, 


This change so fat increased 


the number ol by 


hive, 
namely, Hlinois; 
Fitchburg-Leominster, Massachusetts; 
\laine; 
\luskegon Heights, \lichigan; and Steu- 
benville-Weirton, Ohio West Virginia. 
3. The criteria of metropolitan char- 
1950 


Lewiston-Auburn, Muskegon 


acter have been tightened since 


by raising the qualifying percentage ol 
nonagricultural workers in the labor 
an adjacent county from 662% 
to The 


this criterion 


force tol 


per cent 75 per cent. gyreater 


restrictiveness in is 


ore 


apparent than real because of the con- 
tinued decline in numbers of agricultural 
workers. 

+. Among ol 


metropolitan character, it is now speci- 


the additional criteria 
hed that the adjacent county must be 
either the place of employment or resi- 
dence of 10,000 nonagricultural workers, 


or the number of nonagricultural work- 


ers employed in the county must equal 
10 


nonagricultural workers employed in the 


at least per cent of the number ol 


county containing the large city in the 


area, or the number of nonagricultural 


workers living in the county must equal 


10 


nonagricultural 


it least 


per cent of the number of 


the 


workers living in 
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the county containing the largest City 


in the area. Thus, the above criteria 


are not only more explicit than they 


were in 1950, but make it possible for 
some counties to qualify that would not 
have qualified under the interpretation 
of the 1950 rules 

5. The special criterion of metropol- 
itan character for definition of S.M.S.A.'s 
New 


unit of definition is the town rather than 


in the England States, where the 


\ population 


was loosened 


100 


the county, 


density of only persons per square 


mile is now required instead of 150 


6. The criteria of integration have not 
been changed except to emphasize com 
muting and to deemphasize telephone 
communication. The first was possible 
because more information on commut 


ing was available as the result of many 


recent commuting survevs conducted by 


the various State employment services 


under the direction and with the finan- 


cial support of the Bureau of Employ 


ment Security lelephone data were 


little used because it Was discovered 


that meaningful and comparable infor 
mation could not always be procured 
from the telephone companies because 
of differences in areas covered and com 
pilation methods used 


7. The 


changed in three ways: 


criteria for titles have been 


1) to include the names of all cities 


with at least 250,000 inhab- 


itants, 


to include the name _ of the 


smaller second city qualifying 


under the so-called “twin city” 
rule, which in effect drops the 
central city 


trom 25.000 to 15,000, and 


smallest possible 


to add to the area titles in the 


multi-State the 


States 


case ol ireas 


names of all into which 


the area reaches. 


8. Included with the list of S.\I.S.A.’s 


OF THREE RECENT PUBLICATIONS 2a 


area definitions the names 
area that had 25,000 
1950 or in a 
\lso, 


areas and the changes in definition 
1950 One 


and their are 
of all cities in each 
inhabitants in 


1950. 


or more 
sper ial census since the 
new 
since are indicated. error 
noted: Was part Ol the 
the Allentown-Bethlehem- 


area in 1950 


may be Easton 
name ol 
E-aston 

9. At 
names 
called “‘Standard Consolidated 
hese New York, New 
Northeastern New Jersey area and 


Illinois 


the end of the listing are the 


and definitions of two areas 
\reas.”’ 


\ ork 


the 


are the 


Chicago, Northwestern Indiana 


irea 


When new commuting data became 


ivailable, and in manv instances this 


was the first time that comparable data 


of this nature were available, it was 


found that a considerable number olf 
additional counties met the integration 


idded 


lew ¢ 


they were to the 


Ina 


11 luded 


criteria and so 


area definitions. ases, 


coun- 


ties that had been did not 


meet the criteria and changes were re- 
\lost of these changes were in 
the two largest S.M.A.’s The 
New York, New York-Northeastern 
New Jersey S.MI.A. was divided into 
four S.M.S.A.’s—the New York, New 
York, S.M.S.A.; the Newark, New Jer- 
S.M.S.A.: the Jersey ( New 
S.M.S.A.: Paterson- 
New Jersey , S.M.S.A. 

because the commuting data indicated 
that major centers were involved. 
The S.M.A. was di- 
vided into the Chicago, Illinois, S.M.S.A., 
and the Garv-Hammond-~—East Chicago, 
S.M.S.A. In the New York 
area two counties, Middlesex and Som- 


erset, both in New Jersey, were found 


quired. 


former 


sey, ity, 


Jersey, and the 


Clifton-Passaic, 


four 


Chicago, Illinois, 


I lana, 
Indiana 


not to be sufficiently integrated on the 
basis of commuting to tie in 


S.M.S.A.’s. 


county, 


with any 
In the 
\lcHenry, 


( hic ivoO, 


of the adjoining 


Chicago area, 


added 


one 


was to the Illinois, 
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>. M:S.A. 


Wa 


Porter, 


d-I 


and another county, 
s added to the Gary-Hammor 
Chicago, Indiana, S.M.S.A. 

The 
ground for the recognition of the Stand- 

\liddlesex and 
New 
in the definition 
New York 
Standard Consolidated 
though not in any S.M.S.A. 


ast 


above facts form the back- 


ard Consolidated Areas 


Somerset Counties in 


Jersey are 
of the New 
Northeastern New 
Area al- 


No criteria 


included 
Vu rk, 


Jersey 


for the definition of the Standard Con- 
Areas 


exist except the gel eral re¢ ognition that 


solidated are provided and none 
‘more inclusive metropolitan statistics 
for these two areas seem to be ol sper ial 
importance. 


The 


involved requires that 


criterion which is 
15 
more of the workers residing in a 
the 


containing the central cities of the area. 


commuting 


pel cent or 
county 
commute to 


county or counties 


This 15 per cent cut-off was originally 
based on a priori considerations. Per- 
haps too much importance is given to 
commuting or possibly commuting rates 
and small- 


Many 


ties that are primarily rural now have 


vary between large, medium, 


sized metropolitan areas. coun- 
high commuting rates to cities that in 
the past would not have been considered 
lt that 


thought needs to be given to the prob- 


as hear. is evident much more 


lem of integration criteria and also to 


just exactly what are the characteristics 


which make an area metropolit in and 


how far out does metropolitan char- 


acter extend. 

| believe great progress has been 
made in the last decade in understand- 
ing and defining metropolitan areas, but 
in our thinking 
ol a 


should it 


we are not clear 


the 


yet 


as 


to essential characteristics 


metropolitan area. How 


differ from what has been defined 


als 


urbanized areas? Phe concept of the 


metropolitan region far less well 


is 
use the 


indeed, 


Also, 


defined ; many term 


loosely. are some of the small 


(;EOGRAPHY 


100.000) truly 


but | 


undet metropol- 


I doubt it, really don't 


know. 


\ctually 


metropolitan ireas in the United States 


there are many. kinds of 


world and truly 


We 


try ing to fit them all into a single stand- 


as well as across the 


each one is unique. have been 


ard mold, but that may be wrong. On 


the other hand ho service would be done 
to the subject if each were considered 
without 

The system 


Standard \letropolitan Statistical Areas 


unique and defined 


to 


relerence 


standard criteria. ol 


represents a great advance in statistical 
reporting in the 


the ol 


United States just 


as 


work Kingsley Davis and_ his 
colleagues represents a real contribution 
to the international reporting of Metro 
politan \reas. 
Phe 1960 ¢ 


data 


ensus will provide new 
to help answer the question of 


the S.M.S.A.’s. 


ular, the place of work question related 


redefining In partic- 
to the place ol residence to be tabulated 
the each 


the 


for counties in and around 


metropolitan central city will for 


first time 


provide comparable data 
across the nation on the broad commut- 
ing patterns. 

The 1960 Census also is recognizing 
new S.M.S.A.’s qualifving on the basis 


of these rules. 


[11 


sation of the 
Pickard 
Monograph 2 published by 
Land Institute of 
1959. 


Metropolitani United States 


by Research 
the Urban 
Washington, D. C 


This study 


Is 


Jerome P. 
in also concerns the 


definition of 


metropolitan areas but 
make its major contribution 


lt 


development 


does not 


in respect to this subject. contains 


an analysis of the ol 


metropolitan areas in the United States 
over the past half century and a projec- 
tion of their growth to the vear 2000. 


To 


part of the monograph is the latter part 


the reviewer the more stimulating 
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which is concerned with the functions 


the dis- 


ol metropolitan areas) and 


tinctions between them in = functional 
emphasis. 

Pickard 
Standard 


except in 


has venel lly reyec ted the 


\etropolitan 
New 


individual ¢ 


\rea definitions 
England States and 
ind 


closely 


the 


some other has 


ises 


defined his own areas in a way 


parallel to the old 


“metropolit in dis 


tricts”’ developed by the Bureau of the 


in 1940 


His n ajor criteria are 


(Census ind earlier 
two: 


of 100.000 


| he 


lowed by 


100,000 minimum was also 


Kingsley Davis and his 


and is one that this reviewer hearti 


supports if the word “metropolitan” is 
Whether 
100,000 is the correct cut-off is another 


to keep rmificance 


its sig 


question, and the evidence on this point 


is vet to be assembled and inalyzed 


The 


specific, because the term 


second criterion is not very 


“urban area’ 


means different things to. different 


people. In most cases Pickard used 


the 1940 Census metropolitan district 
with modifications to bring it up to date 


‘urbanized 


He rejected the (Census 


area as ‘‘too tightly drawn to really 


include the entire population area which 


is principally suburban or commuting 


in charace ter.” | believe his conclusion 


is correct that an ‘‘urbanized area” is 


not a metropolitan area, but a metro- 


politan area is also more than just 


“urban area.’ Why he felt it necessary 


to use revised metropolitan districts 


based on minor civil division units as 


his Metropolitan Areas rather than the 
Standard Metropolitan 
really explained not 


ol 


\reas is neve! 


the individual 


\reas 


con- 


are 


definitions his \etropolit in 


must have been a 


\s a matter of fact, he 
S.M.A. 


given. It very 


siderable task. 


to the definition if the 


goes 


THREE RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


\rea 


more 


population ol any 


\Metropolit in 


defined by is 95 cent or 


him pel 
of the S.M.A. population 
the 
\reas, he 
Standard 


Then finally, 
ol 
to do 


\letro- 


statistics 


when he = analyzes functions 


\letropolitan is forced 
it in terms of the 


\reas, 


such as 


politat because on 
and 


be 


has 


funetions manufacturing 


trade are not available nor can they 


made available for the areas he 
defined. 

\pplving his definition Pickard found 
150 \letropolitan \reas in 
States in 1956 (){ 
69 Nlajor \letropolitar 
had 46 


popul ito! 


United 
called 


ind these 


the 


these he 
\ré iS 
the | States 


had 
total population. 


cent ol nited 


Phe 
only & per cent ol the 


\laiorn 


tions 


pel 
remaining &1 
\letropolitan \reas had popula- 
Che 


\reas 


size is a good 


ol more than 250,000. 


distinction between Metropolitan 


on the basis ol populat on 


one, because larger ones differ in com- 


plexity and character from smaller 


ones Indeed, 


perhaps we should recog- 


; 
nize a hierarchy of metropolitan areas 


classified on the basis of size, form, 
ind function. 

ol 
purpose 


\let ro- 


Ww hose 


Pic kard also developed 1 system 
United States regions for the 
ol 


politan 


studving the distribution of 
\reas. 


follow 


Phese 


> } 
regions, 


limits county boundaries, ‘‘are 


and 
\reas 


recog zed 


based upon the size, 


spacing, 
vrowth rates of the \letropolitan 
\ total of 10 
nited States ol 


included.’ ire 


in the | which three are 
\t- 
Lakes 


the Cal- 
\ me tropolitan 


metropolitan regions, namely the 


lantic Metropolitan, the Great 


\lidwest Metropolitan, and 
ifornia \letropolit in. 
region is a region which has an overall 
population density of at least 100 per- 
sons per square mile, and 50 per cent 
or more of the total regional population 
\reas.”’ 
The growth of the Metropolitan Areas 
1910 to 1956 in 


by regions is analyzed in tables, 


located in Major Metropolitan 


from number and size 


Maps, 
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ECONOMK 


and text. 
ol 
different 


The maps show the distribu- 
the Metropolitan Areas 


squares 


tion by 


sized and shaded in 


a very satisfactory way. However, the 


United States base map was _ poorly 


chosen. The shoreline is too detailed 


for the map size, and the State names 
are barely legible and interfere with 
the readability of the map. 

The metropolitan character of each 


of the regions is discussed. In addition 


to the three metropolitan regions are 


the other seven regions: Southeast, 
Mid-Southwest, Mid-West, 
West, Southwest, and Northeast. 

Then Pickard 


growth in 


Floridian, 


discusses the future 


\letro- 


His population projec - 


number and size of 


politan Areas. 
tions show 300 Metropolitan Areas by 


the 2000. 


year Growth will continue 


at a high rate in the three metropolitan 
regions, and the Floridian region will 
emerge 
He 
the 


Areas. 


as a new 
the 


number 


metropolitan region. 


predicts Southeast will have 


largest ol Metropolitan 


The 10 largest metropoli in the United 
States 


will be ‘“‘super-metropolitan”’ 


areas and contain about one-third of 


the United States population. These 
New York, 
Detroit, Chesa- 


peake and Potomac, Delaware Valley, 


super areas are in order: 


Los Angeles, Chicago, 


San Francisco Bay, Southeast Florida, 
In 


population size Pickard predicts a range 


New England, and Cuvahoga Valley. 


from 5 million to 23 million. 


the 
rank-size rule as applied to his Metro- 


Pickard examined the working of 
politan Areas. In particular, he deter- 
mined the \rea 
(New York) to be 15,000,000 by apply- 
ing the Zipf formula to the metropolitan 
at the bottom of the rank series. 
Of the first 17 Metropolitan Areas only 
the New York and 
\ngeles, had actual populations 


largest 


Metropolitan 


areas 


Los 
1956 


estimates) below the expec ted theoretical 


two largest, 


populations. 


(;EOGRAPHY 


In examining the population size order 
of Standard Metropolitan Areas by his 
Pickard that the Cali- 
fornia Metropolitan Region contains a 


regions, found 
higher order metropolis than is justified 
that Angeles iS a 
the 
the 


and concluded Los 
super-regional 


half 


hand, 


serving 
of Nation. On 
he found the 
\Mid-Southwest, 


regions to be deficient 


met ropolis 
western the 
Floridian, 


West 


a metropolis 


other 
Southeast, and 
in 
ol proper regional size. 
The functional analysis of the Stand- 
ard Metropolitan 
ol 
politan 


\reas is also made in 
\letro 


\reas or the rank-size concept. 


terms size order of Standard 


Six measurements of functional impor- 
tance are used: manufacturing employ 
ment, bank deposits, Sunday newspaper 


circulation, wholesale trade employ - 


ment, retail trade employment, and 


Federal government civilian employ- 
ment. Maps show the distribution of 


Standard \etropolitan Areas by 


concentration 


size 


order classes and by for 


each function. \ table accompanies 
each map showing the distribution of 
S.M.A.’s by regions. 

In manufacturing employment Pick- 
ard found 94 areas of 2nd or higher order 
2nd 


Qt 


exceeding the 85 of higher or- 
14 


concentration otf manufacturing (defined 
1.00 


or 


der in population. these, have 
manufacturing size order 


than 


as a or 


more larger the population § size 


$2 


specialization (defined as a manufactur- 


order of the area) and are have 


is 


ing size order of 0.50 and 0.99 larger 
than the population size order of the 
Most 


specialization 


the concentration and 
\letro 
(a region combining the 


the 


area ol 


areas are in the 
politan Region 
Atlantic Metropolitan and 
Midwest 


few 


Great 
Lakes Metropolitan Regions 


the Southeast 


with a in and only 


one outside. 
In 


deposit Ss 


activity based bank 


S.M.A.’s 


higher order, but only one is 


financial 
70 


on 


are of 2nd or 


ahh area 
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New York—and 12 


of concentration 
rate spec alization 

In Sunday newspaper circulation there 
90 higher order of 
and 


The regional dis- 


are areas of 2nd or 


which 18 have a concentration 


19 
tribution of Sunday 


a specialization 
hewspapel circula- 
tion areas with concentration and spe- 
much wider than 


cialization is ior 


activities 
50 


manufacturing and financial 


In wholesale trade there are areas 


ol 3rd order ot higher compared with 


Many 


spec ialized, 


11 population areas areas widely 


distributed are but only 
exist, all in 
Dallas, 


Iwo areas are deficient 


114 ly 


three 
the South 


concentration areas 


( harlotte, and \t 


in whole 


Washineton and 


lanta. 
trade, nal 


San Diego 


S ile 


In retail trade there are 49 


3rd or higher order Evidence 


general dispersio1 of retail activity 


the fact that there are no areas of con 


centration and only five of 


Only 


In Federal civilian employment there 


Spec ializa 


tion. two have sm 


"41 
all dehciencies 


()I 
ht 


ire 54 are 3rd order or higher. 


is oO 


these 21 are concentrated ind ¢ 


12 
The distributior Is 
\letropolitan Areas as might 


he expected. 


spec talize d 


unone the 


In his last chapter Pic kard has de 
veloped a technique LOr studyil ry com 
each 


bined metropolitan function. For 


\rea 


deviation in 


\letropolitan he has determined 


the size order for each 


function from the population size order 
and has added 


viations to the population size order. His 


the average of the de 


formulae more some 


final 


OS metropoli 


weight to 
others. \ 


composite ranking of the 


give 


deviations than to 


tan areas of 2nd order or higher is given 
ina table. \ map shows the distribution 
of the seven size orders. 

\gain a positive deviation ol com- 


bined 
than 


metropolitan function of more 
1.00 size order has been classified 


as concentrated’ in metropolitan func 


OF THREE RECENT PUBLIK 


ATIONS 


a deviation of 0.50 to 0.99 as 
Only 
Des 


tion and 
is rated 
and 21 


areas had 


had 


ind San 


one area 


\loines, 
Only 11 


and 1 ly 


‘specialized.’ 
as concentrated, 
areas as specialized. 
negative deviations 
cies, San Diego 


two 
sizable deficie1 
where 


Pickard points out that 


\reas 


specialization is limited to a few 


Jose. 


\letropolitan close together 


are 
reas; 
in the West region where they are widely 
Portland 


\letropolitan 


spaced all except 


\lso, 


recent 


are spe- 
lized 


\reas ol 


spec liz ition 


newel 


erowth = § la i) 


rapid 


By ; lalyzing the functional devia 
tions. ol the 30 larger metropolit il 


Pickard 


or at least 


areas 


some as. diversified 


classifies 


relatively diversified (low in 


only one function \ table gives the 
various concentrations or specializations 
umong the six functions of the 68 Nlajor 


\letropolitan Areas by 


tions in functional emphasis between 


regions Varia 


evident I) ill, the data 


regions Is 


provide ior some interesting observa 


tions 
\ppe 


details on 


ndices following the text provide 


methods of 
dl 
ile ul \ 


table Ss On 


definitions used, 


population projectio for | al 
\letropolitai \reas, a size 
table, references, 
functions of the 68 Mayor \letropolit in 
\reas, and tables on Pickard’s Metro 
\reas and Standard \letropol- 
populations from 1910 
ind 


1980, 


order ( 


tion 


SOME 


polit il 
tan \reas VIVINYG 
to 1950, estimated 1956 popul ition, 
projected 1960, 


ind 2000 


populatior Ss tor 


book 
it is pac ked with so many 
On 


This is not an eas\ to read for 
statistics. 
the other hand, it is well illustrated 
with maps and graphs that emphasize 


ip 


proat h to the functional significance ol 


the important statistics. Its novel 


metropolitan areas, its population pro 


jections, and its emphasis on regional 
analvsis of metropolitanization make it 
a valuable contribution to the literature 


on metropolit i areas. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Readings in Urban Geos § Edited by 
OLD M. MAYER and CLYDE F 


and 625 pp.; 


HAk- 
KOHN. Vill 
maps, diagrs., tables indexes 
Chir Press, Chicago, 


University of ig 
$8.50. 934 x 7 inches 


Illinois, 1959 


Teachers of have le be 


urban 
moaned the lack of 


geography 
an adequate «tl ook, ind 
they h ive conduc ted the ir courses, 

degrees of resignation, by 


using 

Iwo of the nation’s leading pr 

the field have now rendered a useful service by 
selec- 

\lthough 


until 
doubt 


culling their reading lists and compiling 
tion of readings in urban geography 

this volume is intended only as a stopgap, 
a suitable textbook is written, it will 
edly receive wide adoption a i textbook 


It would be 


unfortunate if the availability 
ot a stopgap serves to delay the appearance Or 
to influence 
textbook or 


the character of the iwaited 


long 


books), for students of urban 


problems in all sciences, and not in 


the social 


geography alone, 


are waiting for a cleat d uni 


fied exposition of urban geography. On_ the 


other hand, the availability of this volume 
well i 


might stimulate new course offerings in 


urban geography at institutions where the lack 


textbook has heretofore been l 


obstacle 


Each of the individual articles in the 


ot a 


mayor 


volume 


is merely reprinted ‘“‘by permission of the au 
nd thus 


it is inappropriate to comment on their quality 


thor(s) and the editor (or publishe r 


\ny critical evaluation must be restricted to the 
editorial process of selection and reproduction, 
or to comments on the present status of urban 


geography is revealed by the kinds of material 
from which the editors could select 

From the point of view of a professional 
rapher, it is gratifying to find that at least 
thirds ol the contributors ire geogt iphers 
perhaps more, but the 


quately 


editors have not ade 
them—and that half of the 
material is taken from geogr iphic il 


identified 
ournals 
unusually distressing to 


have to report that the 


Consequently, it is 
standard of m 


although all 


ip repro- 
duction is not high, 
readable. 

Che volume is topical, rather tha 
Individual 


various authors use 


conside red 
them to illu 


no selection atte mpts 


cities are 


points, and 


“complete” urban geography of 


his observer, at least, wholehearte¢ 


ipproves 


of the topical approach, with emphasis on generic 
prin iples rather than on spec ific instances 
One could 


restricting 


also vigorously defend a policy of 
selection to the wealth of material 
ivailable in the United States on the urban 
geography of the United States, if such a policy 
adhered to 
brief selection from an English journal published 
in 1937 seems almost 


English 


subsequent quarter century of 


were rigidly singel 


Unhappily, a 
a gratuitous insult to the 


fine work of urban 


geographers and 
planners in the 
wartime destruction and postwar reconstruction 

But what does this careful selection of pub 
lished material tell about the 
research in 
States? 


articles on 


current status ol 
urban in the United 


all the 
central pl CC 


geography 
Geographers are responsible for 
urban classification, 
theory, transportation, ports, and water supply, 
and hence it might be assumed that we are hold- 
ing our own in study of 


well 


articles on 


these aspects of the 


urban problems 


Geographers are fairly 


represented among the authors of 
urban population, city size and spacing, and the 
and totalled at least halt 
of the authors of articles on the growth of cities, 


the urban fringe, 


urban economic base, 


and blight and renewal 
It is rather surprising, however, to tind so few 


geographers among the authors of articles on 


the structure—general, commercial, industrial, 


and residential—of cities, perhaps because urban 
geographers have tended to study individual 
cities rather than the general principles of city 
structure. But it is more surprising, and much 


harder to understand, why 


three 
articles on urban land-use survey and mapping 


two of the 


techniques are written by non-geographers 
On the basis of this volume, American urban 


geographers appear strongly oriented toward 


the economic aspects of urban life, and possibly 
pay too little attention to the physical and social 
aspects The physical environment, for in- 
stance, is hardly mentioned except in the article 
on urban water supply, and the editors comment 
on the lack of articles classifying types of urban 
sites They also mention the lack of geographic 
studies of cities as centers of cultural diffusion, 
and might equally well have cited the need for 
more investigation of the internal distribution 
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